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EDITORIAL 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Before and after his elevation to the Archepiscopal throne of 
North and South America His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, who 
has recently been elected to one of the presidencies of the World 
Council of Churches, displayed in many ways his deep concern for 
the problems of Christian unity and the establishment of the spirit of 
mutual trust and cooperation among the divided Churches. As was 
expected this clear-sighted orientation toward these vital issues has 
also affected The Greek Orthodox Theological Review. 


A glance at the newly formed editorial advisory board impresses 
one with the fact that Archbishop Iakovos desires that The Review 
take its place in the general discussion concerning the theological and 
cultural factors involved in any proper appreciation and understanding 
of the present condition of the Churches generally and of the Orthodox 
Churches especially. 


His Eminence has emphasized repeatedly on many occasions that 
we are not so naive as to believe it possible to find quick solutions to 
the problems of the disunited non-Orthodox Churches. Rather we do 
and should consider our participation in the work of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches as a get-acquainted period in the history of the Churches, 
which, as a segment of history, is quite unique. It is not at all like the 
heated Filiogue and papal supremacy controversies which were domi- 
nated by the Roman Church’s refusal to take the theological back- 
ground of the Ecumenical Councils seriously and by an obsessed 
papacy’s dream of reducing her sister Churches to the status of slaves 
and of becoming not only Father but even Lord and Master of former 
brothers. This get-acquainted period should certainly not be dominated 
by the post-Reformation apologetics and polemics which studied primi- 
tive and ancient Church history and doctrine either to find arguments 
for or against something or else to describe the historical progress of 
the falling away from the truth of the other Churches. 


? 
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It is quite obvious that many theologians of certain Churches are 
today showing signs of developing a more objective and appreciative 
attitude toward diversity of possibilities and are testing these possi- 
bilities. The narrow confessional limitations are being overcome. 
Theologians are more willing to listen sympathetically to the other 
point of view. Within this new atmosphere of theological research 
Orthodox patristic theology can prove helpful. 


Of course, it is one thing to develop a more or less objective attitude 
which may lead to a sincere appreciation and adequate understanding 
of the other position, but it is quite foolish to adopt the comprehensive 
attitude of many who are for overlooking the theological and confes- 
sional barriers with vague and sentimental ideas concerning unity. 


It is not the purpose of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
to offer solutions to the problems faced by Ecumenically minded Chris- 
tians. Its purpose is to coordinate pertinent material which will per- 
haps help Christians of Occidental theological and cultural orientation 
to better understand and perhaps learn to appreciate the theological 
presuppositions of Orthodox piety and especially of the reality of 
Orthodox unity. 


The Review will try to include in each issue articles translated from 
languages which are generally inaccessible to English-speaking Chris- 
tians and even to the specialist theologians. In present day Greece, 
for example, a patristic, monastic and artistic revival has quietly been 
in the making for several years and some theological, biblical, pietistic 
and artistic directions taken after the XVIth century and especially 
after the Greek Revolution (1828) are seriously questioned and chal- 
lenged. Following these developments should prove very interesting 
and perhaps helpful. An acquaintance with this revival should prove 
especially beneficial to the Greek Orthodox Christians of America 
whose theological education has not as yet been affected by the new 
developments in Greek theology. 
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ne. ORTHODOXY AND ANGLICANISM IN THE 
= TWENTIETH CENTURY#* 

rc 


By VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 


The topic which I have chosen to study in this paper is Orthodoxy 
and Anglicanism in the XXth century. Before proceeding to the main 
theme a few things should be said about relations between the two 
during the previous centuries. The concluding point will be the [Xth 
Lambeth Conference of 1958. I have followed the plan of presenting 
the main historical facts in a chronological order and explaining them 
by the views of other Greek Orthodox theologians. So this paper, apart 
from the factual historical material, gives an idea of what the Greek 
Orthodox Church and Orthodox theology think of contacts between 
Orthodoxy and Anglicanism. 


Little is known about the spread of Christianity in England. The 
Christian Church there was formed under the influence of Celtic and 
Roman Christianity. Early traditions speak of influences from the 
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om Greek Christian East as well. Prof. Alivisatos sees in those centuries 
ris- three main characteristics which more or less still exist in the Church 
ace, of England: (a) The Church was and still is closely related to the 
een nation, thus being a national Church; (b) the Anglican Church proved 
stic to be an exceptionally missionary Church; and (c) the Church of Eng- 
ally land was and still is chiefly an island Church.1 During Henry VIII's 
ral- reign (1509-1547) the Church of England stopped being an integral 
ing part of Roman Catholicism and became an independent Church. 
ove Throughout the following centuries the Anglican Church developed 
rica a particular type of ecclesiastical faith and order and through its mis- 
1ew sionary work has spread all over the world. Today, the Churches con- 


nected with the See of Canterbury form the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, consists of the Patriarchates 
and the Autocephalous or National Churches united by the same faith 
to the Ecumenical See of Constantinople. 


* Paper presented at The Ecumenical Institute (Bossey, near Celigny, Swit- 
zerland) Church Historians Conference, August 28 to September 1, 1959. 


1 To kyros tes lerosynes tes Anglikanikes Ekklesias (Athens, 1940) pp. 20- 
a. 
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Strictly speaking, contacts between the two Churches began after 
the Reformation period (XVIth c.). With the passage of time they 
have taken many forms and developed for the better. In the first cen- 
turies there were no relations of a geographical or political nature. 
Relations were mostly friendly but scientific and academic in nature. 
A shadow falls upon them by the proselytism of the XVIIIth and the 
first half of the XIXth centuries, which fortunately stopped later on. 
Up to the beginning of our century those relations were still friendly 
and on an academic level. 


In the XVIIth century, an exchange of letters began between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the hierarchs in the East. Well known 
is the correspondence of Cyril Lukaris, Patriarch of Alexandria (1601- 
20) and of Constantinople (1620-38) with Archbishop Abbott (1611- 
33) who was the first in the See of Canterbury to write to an Orthodox 
Patriarch. Lukaris established wider contacts with other ecclesiastical 
and political authorities of England. He sent there Metrophanes Crito- 
poulos (1617) who until 1624 stayed in that country studying at Ox- 
ford and getting in touch with several personalities. At the end of 
the XVIIth century a short-lived Greek college (1699-1705) was 
founded in Oxford by Dr. B. Woodroffe in order to educate needy 
Greek children from the East. The late Church Historian Ph. Bapheidis 
and Prof. J. Karmiris say that this college was also established for 
religious purposes.” The cause of better acquaintance was successfully 
served and promoted by the British Embassy in Istanbul and the other 
diplomatic and commercial delegations, through the chaplains and the 
visitors to the East, and the publishing houses in England, such as the 
S.P.C.K. (1698) and others founded in the years to come. Within the 
above category falls the work of J. Basire, an Anglican traveller to 
the East, Paul Rycaut (1628-1700) serving the Levant Company as 
consul in Smyrna (1667-79), John Covel (1638-1722) chaplain in 
the Embassy of Istanbul (1669-79) and others famous by their 
writings. 


In the XVIIIth century, the contacts of the Nonjurors with the 
Eastern Patriarchs and Peter the Great of Russia form the most sig- 
nificant event in the history of the subject we are dealing with. From 
the ensuing correspondence (1716-24) a great degree of agreement 
was reached. The Nonjurors seem to have accepted the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Tradition (not entirely in the same broad meaning); the in- 


2Ph. Bapheidis, Ekklesiastike Historia, IIB (Alexandria, 1928) 103-4. 
J. N. Karmiris, Orthodoxia kai Protestantismos (Athens, 1937) I, 318. 
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fallibility of the Church, when she pronounces synodically the truth 
under the Lordship of Christ; the independence of the Church from 
the state; all sacraments and the communion under both elements, and 
the particular judgment. They rejected the teaching of Purgatory. They 
had some hesitancy on the honour due to the Theotokos, the Saints, 
the Icons and the teaching on metousiosis, preferring to use the term 
metavole instead. The Orthodox were willing to accept a degree of 
freedom for the customs of each particular Church but insisted on the 
meaning of unity as a return to and acceptance of the dogmas of the 
ancient undivided Church of the Ecumenical Synods. The validity of 
Anglican Ordinations was not discussed, which according to the late 
Church Historian Chr. Papadopoulos and G. Florovsky, means that the 
Nonjuring bishops were accepted as canonically ordained by the Ortho- 
dox.* The importance of the present intercourse is rightly highly cred- 
ited by Prof. Karmiris. Though the Nonjurors were a schismatic group 
within their Church, their stand shows the degree to which the unity- 
loving Anglicans may yield. To the Orthodox this was significant be- 
cause the Patriarchs were stating the true ecclesiological teaching on 
Orthodox unity.* Archimandrite J. Kotsonis says that no problem of 
intercommunion between Orthodox and Protestants appears here for 
the first time in history.° 


With the stopping of proselytism in the second half of the XIXth 
century, the rapprochement between the two Churches will be ani- 
mated again. The formal or informal visits of hierarchs and other 
clergymen and theologians, the Conferences of Lambeth and Bonn, the 
special Committees for unity, the beginning of regular correspondence, 
the immigration of Orthodox peoples to the West and the formation 
of Anglican communities within the jurisdiction of Orthodox Churches, 
the political factor and the efforts on the part of Anglicans to practise 
intercommunion are of great importance. 


All Orthodox who have studied the Oxford Movement (1833-45) 
stress the influence exerted by it upon the Church of England for the 
new establishment of friendly relations with the Orthodox. To this 


3 Chr. Papadopoulos, To zetema 4 tou kyrous ton Anglikanikon Cheiroto- 
nion (Jerusalem, 1925) p. 25. English translation by J. A. Gouglas (London: 
Faith Press, 1931). G. Rose in R. Rouse, A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement (London: SPCK, 1954) p. 193. 


4 Op. cit., p. C28. Idem, Dogmatica et Symbolica Monumenta Orthodoxae 
Catholicae Ecclesiae, 2 vols. (Athens, 1952-3) II, 787-8. 


5 Intercommunio (Athens, 1957) pp. 13-14. 
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movement belongs Deacon W. Palmer (1811-79) who, while remain- 
ing an Anglican, asked to participate in the sacraments of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia and the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and J. Mason Neale 
(1818-66), the famous author of books on Orthodox Church History 
and Hymnology. The foundation of Anglican bishoprics in Jerusalem 
(1881, 1886, 1957) and of Gibraltar (1842) was of importance. Com- 
mittees for the study of Orthodoxy on permanent bases from the Angli- 
can side were the Russo-Greek Committee (1862) in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, and the Eastern Church Association 
(1863) in England. Others were formed in the XXth century: the 
Anglican and Eastern Churches Union (1906) and the Anglican and 
Eastern Churches Association in 1914 as a fusion of the last two. The 
latter still exists. 


In 1869 as a result of the correspondence between the Archbishop 
A. Campbell Tait and the Ecumenical Patriarch Gregory VI came the 
decision of the second, according to which Anglicans dying in the East 
could, by a special ecclesiastical service, be buried by Orthodox priests. 
This action was taken in the light of Orthodox Economy and is the 
first step to intercommunion. At the end of the same year the Arch- 
bishop of Syros and Tenos, Al. Lykourgos, while in England, was pres- 
ent at a theological conference with Anglicans which aimed at finding 
and classifying the existing differences. In the same period, we see, 
especially among some converts to Orthodoxy, some tendencies for 
creating a Western type of Orthodoxy. The names of S. Heatherly, 
V. Guetée, and J. J. Overbeck are connected with this trend. 


The Bonn Conferences of 1874 and 1875 between Old Catholics, 
Orthodox and Anglicans bear an ecclesiastical and theological character 
and as such are the beginning and set the type of the later official or 
unofficial ecclesiastical and theological discussions. In those Confer- 
ences, Anglicans and Orthodox came closer to each other. Anglicans 
seemed to accept Holy Tradition as contained in the Ecumenical Sym- 
bols of Faith and in the dogmatic decisions of the ancient undivided 
Church, the uncanonical addition of Filioque to the Creed, but not its 
removal from it, the teaching of St. John of Damascus, that “the Holy 
Ghost issues out of the Father through the Son,” the sacrament of 
Repentance, the remission of ecclesiastical penalties, the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist and the memorial services. 


The Lambeth Conferences, which have no binding authority but 
declare the general opinion in the Anglican Communion, deal from 
the 3rd Conference on (1888) with Orthodox-Anglican relations. This 
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subject was being studied unilaterally from the Anglican side until the 
Sth Conference (1908). With the coming of Orthodox delegations 
during the time of these Conferences from the 6th in 1920 and on, this 
procedure becomes bilateral. The third Lambeth Conference (1888) 
notes some difficulties with some Orthodox practices, bars the practice 
of proselytism and “‘desires to express its hope that the barriers to 
fuller communion may be, in the course of time, removed by further 
intercourse and extended enlightenment.’® The 4th Lambeth Confer- 
ence (1897) shows the existing ignorance on either side as regards 
the position of the other, the differences between the two Churches 
mostly based on thought, temperament, and language, and accepts the 
resolution (36) “that the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
the Bishop of London be requested to act as a Committee with power 
to add to their number . . .”” on Orthodox matters.” 


In 1898, Bishop John Wordsworth of Salisbury visited the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate and the East. The next year (1899) Archbishop Fr. 
Temple and the Ecumenical Patriarch Constantine V started a regular 
correspondence which still continues in our own days. Constantine V 
organized in the Patriarchate (1899) a special Committee which de- 
cided to ask for a report on the teaching of the Anglican Church on 
certain points. This report was written by the Bishop of Salisbury and 
according to Fr. Florovsky “was a semi-official statement.’’® 


In the XIXth century, the names of Philaret (1782-1867), Russian 
theologian and hierarch, and Al. Khomyakov (1804-60), a Russian 
layman, should be mentioned. In the nineties, we have an exchange 
of visits and a dialogue among representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
and Anglican Churches. In this field belong the visits to Russia of 
J. W. Birbeck (1859-1917). The question of Anglican Orders, after 
their condemnation by the Pope (1896), spurred the interest of Ortho- 
dox theologians. The Russian Orthodox theologians B. A. Socolov and 
Ath. Bulgakov were the first from the Orthodox side to study them 
from a scientific point of view. Both of them, while having hesitations 
on the dogmatic side, were ready to give a favorable answer on them. 


Bapheidis summing up his impressions about the existing relations 
to the end of the XIXth century says: 


6 Archbishop D. Davidson, ed., The Six Lambeth Conferences, 1867-1920, 
reissue (London: SPCK, 1929). 

7 Ibid., pp. 244-6, 205-6. 

8 Op. cit., p. 211. 
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“Although the relations of this period between the two Churches 
had no substantial results, they were of great benefit in explaining the 
dogmatic differences existing between the two, the elimination of 
which is not a matter of time, since they are related to the spirit, which 
rules them both. A number of Greek and English theologians have 
optimistically declared the possibility of union of the two Churches, 
but as long as the Protestant mentality dominates the Anglican Church, 
as long as the Church itself lacks unity, firmness, and precise ecclesias- 
tical awareness, while it suffers from dogmatic laxness and is pressed 
by the State, this union does not seem to be so easy to accomplish in 
the near future.’”® 


Orthodox and Anglican contacts during the XXth century may be 
studied in three successive periods: 


1. From the beginning of the century to World War I (1901-14). 
2. From World War I to 1930. 
3. From 1930 to 1958. 


1. The Ecumenical Patriarch Joachim III (1901-12) with his En- 
cyclical letter to the Heads of the Sister Orthodox Churches started an 
official correspondence (1902-4) in which the relations of Orthodoxy 
and Anglicanism were favorably looked upon. The Ecumenica! Pattri- 
arch in 1907 appointed as his official representative to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury the Archimandrite C. Pagonis, which action according 
to Kotsonis means “‘the indirect recognition not only of the validity of 
Orders of the Heterodox, but of their Church also.’?® In 1907 the first 
Anglican student entered the Theological School of Halki in Istanbul. 
The exchange of students continues to the present. 


In the first years of the present century, the scientific discussion of 
the problem of the validity of Anglican Orders begins within Greek- 
speaking Orthodox theology. Chr. Androutsos, then Professor at Halki, 
was the first to write such a treatise (1903), in which this whole matter 
was studied from the dogmatic side. According to him, the problem 
cannot be studied in principle or generally but only in the case of the 
reception of individual Anglican clerics into the bosom of Orthodoxy. 
After a confession of faith made by the Anglican Church (High 
Church) he was willing to accept the validity of the Orders.’ This 


® Op. cit., pp. 123-4. 

10 Op. cit., p. 194. 

11 To kyros ton Anglikanikon Cheirotonion ex epopseos Orthodoxou (Con- 
stantinople, 1903). English translation by F. W. Groves Campbell (London, 
1909). 
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book exerted a great influence upon the future discussion of this ques- 
tion within the Greek Orthodox circles. N. Amvrazis was ready to 
give a favorable answer but J. Mesoloras and K. Dyovouniotis stood on 
the opposite side. The Patriarch of Jerusalem Damian (1897-1931) 
in an answer to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem (1906-7) stated that 
this problem could be solved by the whole Orthodox Church. In the 
Orthodox Church of Russia the views of Sokolov and Bulgakov were 
opposed by S. Tsistakov, J. Sokolov, B. A. Kerensky and A. Rozdenten- 
stevsky. In this respect the correspondence (1903-5) of Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, Ch. Gratfon, with Metropolitan Antonii of St. Peters- 
burg should be mentioned. This was a semi-official contact of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America with the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church of Russia. In 1904 the Russian Archbishop Tikhon 
of North America asked his Holy Synod in which way he should ac- 
cept to Orthodoxy Anglican clerics. A special commission appointed 
by the Holy Synod in its report was of the opinion “to offer to those 
who join a new conditional ordination.”’? In 1912 a Russian society of 
the Friends of the Anglican Church was inaugurated in St. Petersburg. 


The continuous stream of Orthodox immigrants coming to the West 
and the inability of their mother Church to feed their spiritual needs 
and organize them properly right away gave to the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion the impetus, out of brotherly love, to serve these 
Orthodox in the Diaspora and have even acts of intercommunion, 
without the official recognition of the Orthodox Churches. The fifth 
Lambeth Conference of 1908 resolved (62) to admit members of Or- 
thodox Churches into intercommunion and requested (61) the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to appoint a Committee on Orthodox affairs on 
a permanent basis.’* The only example of an Orthodox prelate urging 
his faithful to take part in the sacraments of the Anglican Churches 
was Bishop Raphael of Brooklyn of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Antioch who did so by his Encyclical of 1910. Later he was forced 
to repeal this decision. 


In this first period we meet on the Anglican side a fervent wish 
for a prompt realization of intercommunion. Although members of 
the Orthodox Churches were attending Anglican Churches and even 
participating in their sacraments, these acts did not have the official 


12G, Florovsky, op. cit., p. 212; W. Schneirla, “The Latest Orthodox- 
Anglican Conference: Moscow, 1956,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, n.s., 
(1957) 8-11. Chr. Papadopoulos, op. cit., p. 45. 


18 The Six Lambeth Conferences, p. 332. 
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recognition of their Church, because, according to Orthodox ecclesi- 
ology, intercommunion would be impossible without the union of 
Churches in the same faith. Contacts bear an academic and theoretical 
character and a great degree of ignorance still exists. The fact that 
Orthodox theologians have started to study the problem of Anglican 
Orders shows how much this means to the Orthodox. 


2. The First World War (1914-18) starts a new era in the field 
of Orthodox and Anglican relations. This is due to the spirit of broth- 
erly love and assistance shown by the Anglicans to the needy Orthodox 
Churches of the East and the presence of armies from England in the 
Balkans. This tendency to eliminate human sorrow will help future 
endeavors immensely. The ideals and work of great personalities on 
both sides contribute greatly to the work. Relations dating back to the 
end of the war are not merely theoretical but mainly ecclesiastical and 
have a rather scientific character. The interest does not come from 
Anglicans only but is mutual. 


The help given by Anglicans to the Serbian Orthodox Church in 
assisting the education of its future priests and theologians in England 
and the U.S.A. is a good example of Christian love. In a conference 
of Russian Orthodox under the chairmanship of Evdokim, Archbishop 
of America, and Episcopalians in 1916 in the U.S.A., the subjects of 
the validity of Anglican Orders, the Apostolic Canons, Baptism, Fast- 
ing, and the VIIth Ecumenical Council were dealt with. The last off- 
cial voice of the Russian Orthodox Church was heard by the Great 
Russian Sobor (1917-18) in its decison of September 20, 1918, in 
which favorable comments on the Anglican Church were made and 
the formation of a special Committee was decided upon. From 1918 
on, the Russians of the Diaspora were mainly interested in this field. 
Alongside personal and other attempts, the Institute of St. Sergius 
(1925) and the Anglo-Russian Association of St. Alban and St. Sergius 
(1928) should be mentioned. 


Among Orthodox hierarchs the man who fully served the work of 
furthering the acuse of unity between the two Churches is Meletius 
Metaxakis (1871-1935). He, as Metropolitan of Athens (1918-20), 
with Chr. Papadoulos and H. Alivisatos had unofficial theological dis- 
cussions with Episcopalians in America and Anglicans in England 
(1918) in which most of the familiar theological subjects such as 
the validity of Anglican Orders, the 39 Articles, the Filioque clause, 
the Ecumenical Synods, the sacraments in general and particularly 
Baptism, Chrism and the Seventh Ecumenical Council were included. 
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In order to recognize the validity of Anglican Ordinations the Ortho- 
dox delegates asked the Anglicans to accept: (a) Ordination as a sac- 
rament; (b) the 39 Articles not as a symbolic statement; and (c) the 
Ecumenical Councils as infallible sources of the truth. Anglicans ac- 
cepted in principle those teachings and stated that they accept ordina- 
tion as a sacrament in the spirit of the Book of Common Prayer, the 39 
Articles not as a dogmatic but as a historical statement, and the Ecu- 
menical Councils in the same spirit as the Orthodox. They are willing 
to accept all sacraments, but divide them into two different groups. 
The Orthodox stated that they accept the validity of Anglican Baptism. 
The general opinion of the Orthodox delegates after these meetings 
was that the unity of the two Churches might become a reality in the 
future after steady and diligent preparation in the spirit of Christian 
love. ** Professor Alivisatos believed that all future discussions on the 
same subjects were based upon those.*® At the same time a conference 
of Anglicans and representatives of Rumanian and Serbian Orthodox 
Churches was held in Paris in which the topics of Baptism, Chrism 
(Confirmation), Holy Orders, Intercommunion, Holy Matrimony and 
the Burial Services were discussed. 


An archimandrite named D. Maravelis, writing to the Bishop of 
Queensland in Australia (1919), speaks of an Encyclical he received 
from the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece authorizing him to allow 
the Orthodox in Australia to participate in the Anglican sacraments. 
Professor Alivisatos and J. Kotsonis'® were not able to find this docu- 
ment in the archives of the Holy Synod and think that it was a forgery. 


In 1919 a delegation of Episcopalians visiting the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate and the other Churches in the East invited them to send repre- 
sentatives to the Preliminary Meeting of the W.C.F.O. meeting on 
August 12-20, 1920, in Geneva. The reply of the Orthodox Churches 
was favorable. Thus the Orthodox Churches were starting to partici- 
pate in the Ecumenical Movement within which the cooperation of 
Orthodox and Anglicans on many occasions was a happy one. The 
following year (1920) the Ecumenical Patriarchate sent its Encyclical 
to all the Churches of Christ suggesting that contact, understanding 
and a League of Churches be established and promoted, which would 


14 “Orthodoxon kai Anglikanon Theologikai Syzeteseis,"” Kaine Didache 2 
(1920) 40-6, 

15 Op. cit., p. 96. 

16H. Alivisatos, E Oekonomia kata to Kanonikon Dikaion tes Orthodoxou 
Ekklesias (Athens, 1949) p. 56; J. Kotsonis, op. cit., p. 38 fn. 45. 
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present a practical program. Many points from this document were 
already being practised in the Orthodox-Anglican relations. According 
to Professor Alivisatos, this Encyclical was favorably accepted by the 
Anglican Church." In 1920, for the first time in history, the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate sent a delegation to the Sixth Lambeth Conference, 
consisting of the famous Church Historian Ph. Bapheidis, then Metro- 
politan of Demotica, Professor P. Komninos of Halki and the Presby- 
ters K. Pagonis and K. Callinicos. This delegation had official discus- 
sions with representatives of the Anglican Communion. Several topics 
were included again in the agenda. The Orthodox recognized the 
validity of Anglican Baptism, asked the Anglicans to accept the sacri- 
ficial character of the Holy Eucharist and the use of the Epiclesis, to 
which the Anglicans responded favorably. The Orthodox instead of 
the word metousiosis were willing to use the term metavallesthai, 
metapoieisthai. The subject of intercommunion was once more of 
crucial importance for the Anglicans. The Orthodox restated the teach- 
ing of their Church. The late Germanos of Thyateira says that “the 
wish for unity takes in this Conference of more concrete form.”*® 


A document entitled ‘Terms of Intercommunion suggested between 
the Church of England and the Churches in Communion with her and 
the Eastern Orthodox Church” was produced in 1921 from the Church 
of England. Upon this future discussions were mainly based. The 
terms, 13 in number, from the Anglican side gave answers to the ques- 
tions raised by the Orthodox and showed the degree of theological 
unity between the two Churches and the progress made so far. They 
expounded the teaching on the Christian Faith, Holy Scriptures, Creeds, 
Holy Spirit and Filioque, variety of customs in the Churches, number 
of sacraments, Holy Eucharist, Holy Orders and the Icons. Professor 
Karmiris thinks that “in those terms the Anglicans made enough rec- 
ognitions and came closer to the Orthodox teaching but were with a 
Protestant mind discussing the Holy Scriptures and the Sacraments, 
while other items were not considered sufficiently.’ 


The Locum Tenens of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, Dorotheus 
of Broussa, paid a visit to Archbishop Randall Davidson in England 
(1921) in order to express the feelings of his Church to the Church 
of England. He offered to Davidson an enkolpion made for Patriarch 
Joachim III. His death took place suddenly during this visit. He was 


17 To kyros tes lerosynes tes Anglikanikes Ekklesias, p. 96. 
18“E Prosengisis Anglikanon kai Orthodoxon,” Orthodoxia 9 (1934) 299. 
19 Orthodoxia kai Protestantismos, I, 354. 
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the first occupant of the Patriarchal See of Constantinople to come to 
the West since Patriarch Joseph II attended the Council of Florence 
(1438) when the highest ranking Orthodox prelate came to the West. 
The same year Professor Komninos of Halki published his book on 
Anglican Ordinations in which this problem was dealt with from a new 
angle. The Orthodox Church, according to him, ought to consider the 
Anglican Orders as having the same value as those of the Roman 
Catholic and the Armenian clergy. He was of the opinion that the 
Anglican Church gives secondary importance to the 39 Articles and 
performs the sacraments of Holy Eucharist and Holy Orders like the 
Orthodox, according to the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer. 
He was for mutual intercommunion in cases of emergency and the pos- 
sibility for an Orthodox Church to take a decision without the con- 
currence of other Autocephalous Churches. Several professors from 
Athens University: Dyovouniotis, Alivisatos, Balanos, Bratsiotis, think 
that this book was written without a deep and critical knowledge of 
the subject. But all of them, including Chr. Papadopoulos, admit the 
influence which this book exerted upon the decision of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate for the recognition of Anglican Orders taken in 1922 dur- 
ing the patriarchate of Meletios IV (Metaxakis). Meletios announc- 
ing this decision to the Archbishop of Canterbury said “that there is 
as yet no matter here of a decree by the whole Orthodox Church.” 
Professor Bratsiotis who is very critical of the actions of Meletios 
Metaxakis considers this decision “a very daring act’ and taken 
“without any condition and economy.’*? The late Gennadios of Heli- 
opolis says that contrary to the opinion of Androutsos this decision 
was taken in principle.** But I think that the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
by its decision was staying within the boundaries of Orthodox theology. 
This recognition was not exerted absolutely or in principle, but “in 
the case of the union of the two Churches,” as the Encyclical of Mele- 
tios to the Presidents of the Orthodox Churches (1922) states. Of 
the same opinion are the late Chr. Papadopoulos and J. Kotsonis.” 
Professor Karmiris attaches to it a “simply preparatory character.”** 
In 1923 the Churches of Jerusalem and Cyprus followed the Ecumeni- 


20 Orthodoxoi kai Anglikanoi, 1918-1931 (Athens, 1931) p. 5; Ai Angli- 
kanikai Cheirotoniai, ex epopseos Orthodoxou (Athens, 1939) p. 17. See also 
W. Schneirla, op. cit., p. 20. 

21"*To kyros ton Anglikanikon Cheirotonion,” Orthodoxia 13 (1938) 127. 

22 Papadopoulos, op. cit., p. 70; Kotsonis, Peri tou kyrous tes lerosynes ton 
Anglikanon (Athens, 1958) pp. 35-36. English translation in The Greek Or- 
thodox Theological Review, IL (1957) 182-196. IV (1958) 44-65. 

23 Dogmatica et Symbolica Monumenta, II, 1029. 
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cal Patriarchate. Patriarch Meletios IV founded in 1922 the Metropolis 
(from 1954 Archbishopric) of Thyateira as the Greek Orthodox Ex- 
archate of Western and Central Europe with the See in London. The 
holder of this position was and is the Apokrisarios of the Patriarch to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. First Metropolitan of Thyateira was 
Germanos Strenopoulos (1922-51), who not only as an ecclesiastical 
statesman, but also as a theologian, accomplished the most. Meletios 
received also a statement of Faith of a Committee of the English 
Church Union, signed by prominent Anglo-Catholics (among them the 
Bishop Charles Gore of Oxford), consisting of ten points and sound- 
ing in several parts quite Orthodox. According to Chr. Papadopoulos, 
“that statement . . . fulfils all the conditions required by Orthodox 
theologians for the economic recognition of the validity of Anglican 
Ordinations.’’** 


Representatives of the Orthodox Churches: Germanos of Thyateira 
from the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Photius of Alexandria from the 
Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, Damian of Jerusalem for his 
Church and representatives of the Churches of Rumania and Greece 
and two Russian Metropolitans, were present in London during the 
commemoration of the 1600th anniversary of the First Ecumenical 
Council in Nicea (325/1925). The Orthodox visitors participated in 
the religious services at Westminster Abbey. Photius recited the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, without the addition of the Filioque. In the 
theological discussions the themes of unity, the mutual interchange of 
clergymen of the two Churches in the services for the departed, Baptism 
and Marriage were discussed. Kotsonis finds the act of Photius and 
the rest of the Orthodox delegates, in wearing their liturgical vest- 
ments, as an example of Intercommunion.”** The Orthodox delegates 
to the first W.C.F.O. at Lausanne (1927) read their statement which 
for its contents is of particular relevance to the Orthodox-Anglican 
contacts. “Where the totality of the faith is absent there can be no 
communion in sacris.” “Reunion can take place only on the basis of 
the common faith and confession of the ancient, undivided Church of 
the seven Oecumenical Councils and of the first eight centuries.”** All 
later Orthodox statements in the conferences of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment are of the same value. 


24 Op. cit., p. 58. 
25 Intercommunio, pp. 41-3; Karmiris, Orthodoxia kai Protestantismos, I, 357. 
26 H. N. Bates ed., Faith and Order (Lausanne, 1927; Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1928) pp. 382-6. 
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Finally, after two years (1929), the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cosmo G. Lang, visited Athens, where he was very well received by the 
Church of Greece. 


3. Relations begun in 1930 and continued bring us to their final 
phase. Almost all later efforts have some common characteristics. They 
are a continuation of the Orthodox-Anglican theological discussions in 
Lambeth of 1930 and 1931. In these two Conferences the degree of 
agreement reached on both sides was admirable. Anglicans stressed 
once more there the need for economic intercommunion, while Ortho- 
dox wanted first the unity in faith, showing nevertheless some degree 
of elasticity. In the following years, as the Orthodox Churches of the 
Diaspora became better organized, they were called upon to inform 
the Heterodox and to witness to the essence and dogmatical structure 
of the Church; Orthodox theology developed and the subject of 
Orthodox-Anglican contacts and the Ecumenical Movement in general 
was studied more critically and with ampler experience. During the 
Second World War (1939-45) the two Churches passed through the 
same experiences, as in the former World War. The voice of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia was heard once more in the inter-Christian world. 
This constituted a new historical factor. The question of the validity 
of Anglican Orders was not solved favorably by all Orthodox Churches, 
but passed through a period of wavering. Relations still beie their 
friendly and brotherly character. 


The delegates of the Orthodox Churches who met on Mount 
Athos in June 1930 described the relations of Orthodox and Anglicans 
as based upon the spirit of love, which “hopeth all things,” because 
Anglicans try to come closer to the Orthodox Churches and do not 
perform the act of proselytism.** After one month the Seventh Lambeth 
Conference was meeting in London. To this, after proper invitations 
were extended to the Orthodox Churches through the Ecumenical 
Patriarch Photius II (1929-36), an inclusive Orthodox Delegation, 
except from the Church of Russia, headed by the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria Meletios II Metaxakis (1926-35), came to London and met with 
a special committee of the same Conference chaired by the Bishop 
of Gloucester A. Headlam. The Anglican members belonged to all 
schools of thought. The meeting at Lambeth, in the words of Photius, 
was ‘the first general contact between the whole Orthodox Church with 
the Church of England.” At the end of this Conference came the Re- 
port and the Résumé of the discussion, July 15-18, 1930. The Résumé 


27 Praktika tes Prokatarktikes Epitropes (Constantinople, 1930) p. 144. 
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contains 17 articles. The appointment of a joint commission was 
agreed. The terms of Intercommunion (1921) according to the Angli- 
cans ‘‘are not inconsistent with the mind and doctrine of the Anglican 
Church.”” To the Orthodox “they .. . would form a useful basis of 
discussion with certain modifications.” Statements were made about the 
body which takes decisions in the questions of faith and deals with the 
Church discipline. Anglicans stated that in a sense ordination is a 
mysterion, as also their belief in apostolic succession, and the Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice. They then touched the subject of sacramental ministra- 
tions to Orthodox who are out of reach of their own Church’s ministra- 
tions. Orthodox stated that they recognize the validity of Anglican 
Baptism and that the whole problem of intercommunion would be 
brought before the forthcoming Prosynod of their Church. Mean- 
while the Orthodox delegation “is of opinion that the practice of the 
Orthodox receiving Holy Communion from Anglican priests in case 
of need and where no Orthodox priest was available, might continue, 
provided that on Orthodox authority did not prohibit such a practice.”** 
The Lambeth Conference accepted the appointment of a joint Doctrinal 
Commission (33b) and recorded its acceptance of the Résumé “‘as a 
sufficient account of the teaching and practice of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the Churches in communion with it.” (33c). In Lambeth 
the Anglicans explained several of their teachings in an Orthodox way 
with which the Orthodox were satisfied. The Orthodox delegation 
showed some signs of recognizing intercommunion. This led several 
Orthodox theologians to express their criticism. These are the Metro- 
politan of Leontopolis (present Patriarch of Alexandria) Christophoros 
and the Professors at Athens: Gr. Papamichael, K. Dyovouniotis, D. 
Balanos, H. Alivisatos, B. Stephanidis, P. Bratsiotis, J. Karmiris, and 
others.”® The latest to write, J. Kotsonis, speaks in this way: “If from 
the Orthodox side the decisions had been put into practice, this would 
have meant an entire change of the canonical order so far held in the 
Church.”*° Professor Karmiris summing up the opinions of the Ortho- 
dox theologians, as of the Patriarch Meletios, Germanos of Thyateira, 
A. Rosmares, H. Alivisatos, on the importance of the Lambeth con- 


28 Lambeth Occasional Reports, 1931-8 (London: SPCK, 1948) pp. 85-112. 

29 Christophoros of Leontopolis, ‘Ai en Lambeth tou 1930 Enotikai Prospa- 
theiai Anglikanon kai Orthodoxon,” Ecclesia 9 (1931) 202 fn. 1. P. Bratsiotis, 
Orthodoxoi kai a pp. 44-5. Opinions of the rest, 1d., p. 45, fn. 1 
J. N. Karmiris, Orthodoxia kai Protestantismos, 1, 364, fn. 1. K. Dyovouniotis, 
Peri tes Enoseos tes Anglikanikes Ekklesias meta tes Orthodoxou (Athens, 
1932). B. Stephanidis, Ekklesiastike Historia (Athens, 1948) p. 655. 

80 Op. cit., p. 43. 
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" 
versations, rightly says that these ‘marked a new important step in the 
road of rapprochement of the two Churches, Orthodox and Anglican.”** 


A result of the Lambeth Conversations was the recognition of the 
validity of Anglican Orders by the Patriarchate of Alexandria (1930) 
and the appointment by the Ecumenical Patriarch and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of the Joint Doctrinal Commission. This met at Lambeth 
from the 15-20th October, 1931, having as chairmen Germanos of 
Thyateira and the Bishop of Gloucester, A. Headlam, and worked on 
the consultation of the points of agreement and difference between the 
Anglican and the Eastern Churches.** On the Anglican side there was 
again a tendency to decide on the problem of intercommunion. Upon 
this Germanos of Thyateira right in the beginning made the following 
statement: ‘Sacramental communion will follow as the last step of 
the process when complete dogmatic agreement has been established 
and unity has taken place.” This was said by both parties in the Con- 
clusion: “We agree that the basis of Intercommunion should be a 
union of Faith.” Discussions were based upon the first ten out of the 
thirteen terms of intercommunion. These ten were reduced to six: 
(1) The Christian Revelation; (2) Scripture and Tradition; (3) The 
Creed of the Church; (4) The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; (5) Vari- 
ety of customs and usages in the Church; and (6) The Sacraments. 
Agreement was reached on the divine Revelation and on its transmis- 
sion through Scripture and Tradition, on the Canon of Scripture, the 
meaning of Deuterocanonical, called sometimes Anaginoskomena, on 
the Holy Tradition, on the Creed of the Catholic Church being the 
Nicene or sometimes called the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan, on the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, recording the propositions at Bonn in 1875, 
on the customs in the Church being of two classes: (a) obligatory for 
the whole Church, and (b) of local character, and in the manner of 
celebrating the sacraments. Disagreement was recorded in the teaching 
on the number of sacraments, the Orthodox holding their teaching on 
seven sacraments and the Anglicans about the sacraments of Baptism 
and Holy Eucharist as being pre-eminent above the rest, though the 
other rites may in some sense be called sacraments. Germanos of Thy- 
ateira describes the work of this Commission as “one step in the pro- 
motion of the work of unity between the two Churches,” and speaking 
about the conclusion on the final day says: ‘We do not regard it as 
the final conclusion. We regard it as a starting point for fresh exer- 
tions and fresh activities.” Kotsonis notes that “the Orthodox Delega- 


51 Op. cit., p. 364. 
82 Lambeth Occasional Reports, pp. 43-85. 
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tion returned to the canonical basis from the Orthodox point of view.”* 


The Conference of the Rumanian Orthodox and Anglican Commis- 
sion held in Bucharest, June 1-8, 1935, constitutes a continuation of 
the 1930, 1931 meetings. In this, as stated in the conclusion of the 
Official Report,** agreements were reached upon the doctrine and sig- 
nificance of the Sacred Ministry, the Holy Eucharist, Holy Tradition 
and upon Justification. A preliminary agreement was also reached 
upon the nature and character as Holy Mysteries of the last five sacra- 
ments. The Rumanian Commission made a unanimous recommenda- 
tion to the Holy Synod to accept the validity of Anglican Orders, which 
was done in 1936. According to both Commissions ‘‘this Conference 
has prepared a solid foundation for dogmatic agreement between the 
Orthodox and Anglican Churches.” The Convocation of Canterbury 
accepted and approved this Report (Jan. 1937) as being “consonant 
with Anglican formularies and a legitimate interpretation of the Faith 
of the Church as held by the Anglican Communion.” A year after the 
Conference (1936) the Patriarch of Rumania, Myron, paid a visit to 
England where he was well received. Professor Bratsiotis studying the 
attitude of Orthodox Churches in their dialogue with Anglicans from 
the end of the First World War until this period finds “‘a gradual de- 
cline of their dogmatic sensitiveness,” while Professor E. R. Hardy says 
that “the discussions of 1930-5 have at least illuminated the relation 
of Orthodox and Anglican theology over a wide area.”*° 


The visit of the Archbishop Cosmo G. Lang to Athens and for the 
first time in history to the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Phanar is of 
great importance. This visit, according to the late P. Lialine, was “an 
unusual thing,” while, in the words of the late Gennadios of Heliopolis, 
“the natural outcome of the relations and discussions between the two 
Churches, started almost three centuries before.’’*® 


The Orthodox Church of Greece dealt with the problem of Angli- 
can Ordinations in 1939. After the studies of Professors H. Alivisatos, 


83 Op. cit., pp. 46-7. 

84 Lambeth Occasional Reports, pp. 189-205. G. K. A. Bell ed., Documents 
on Christian Unity, Third Series (1930-48) (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1948) pp. 43-50. 

85 Bratsiotis, Ai Anglikanikai Cheirotoniai, p. 21; E. R. Hardy, Orthodox 
Statements on Anglican Orders (New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1946) 

. xxi, 
. 86 Dom Cl. Lialine, “Anglicanisme et Orthodoxie,” Istina 3 (1956) 37. 
Gennadios of Heliopolis, “Epi te eis to Oekoumenikon Patriarcheion Episkepsei 
tou Kantaourias,” Orthodoxia 14 (1939) 103-8. 
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D. Balanos, P. Bratsiotis, the note of P. Trempelas and the report of 
the Faculty of Athens, the Holy Synod decreed a rather general state- 
ment on the way in individual cases she “recognizes by Economy the 
Ordination of those who come over to Orthodoxy.”** 


An Anglican Commission headed by the Bishop of Gloucester vis- 
ited in 1940 the Orthodox Churches of Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, 
but those contacts brought no definite results. During the Second 
World War the Orthodox Church of Russia resumed once again her 
direct contacts with the Christian Churches outside of Russia. Thus, 
leaving aside the correspondence, we note an exchange of visits be- 
tween Orthodox and Anglican prelates in the years 1943 and 1945. 
In the Conference of Moscow (1948) the Orthodox Church of Russia, 
in the presence of representatives from the Orthodox Churches behind 
the Iron Curtain and the Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, 
took a negative decision on the validity of Anglican Ordinations. The 
acceptance by the representatives of the Churches of Alexandria and 
Rumania of this decision constitutes a reversal of their previous positive 
declarations. 


In the meantime the Eighth Lambeth Conference was convened in 
London (1948) to which, from the Orthodox, a tiny delegation under 
the chairmanship of Germanos of Thyateira was present. The Ortho- 
dox had some unofficial discussions. This Lambeth Conference speaks 
about the favorable decisions made by some Orthodox Churches in the 
past about Anglican Ordinations as “provisional” in character. The 
calling of no Panorthodox Synod constitutes a major obstacle to the 
promotion of relations between the two Churches. The Conference in 
a Resolution (66a) “asks the Archbishop of Canterbury, in coopera- 
tion with the Oecumenical Patriarch, to appoint a further Joint Com- 
mission.’’** The ensuing correspondence between the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch and the Archbishop of Canterbury for the realization of the above- 
mentioned resolution and for the contacts in general was continuous 
but conditions did not permit its fulfilment. 


Russo-Anglican contacts followed a satisfactory course. In 1955 
during the visit of a Christian delegation from Russia to England its 
chairman, the Metropolitan Pitirim, and the three other Orthodox mem- 
bers held one-day theological discussions with the Anglicans. Pitirim 


37 Bell, op. cit., pp. 50-1. 
38 The Lambeth Conference, 1948 (London: SPCK, 1948) II, 68-70; 1, 
42-3, 
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offered to the Anglican Church a chalice, an act interpreted as a wish 
for closer rapprochement. Indeed, in June of the next year, 1956, an 
Anglo-Russian Theological Conference was called in Moscow,” in 
which papers were read and discussions held on topics such as the 
History of Orthodox-Anglican relations, the nature of the Church and 
the role of the Laity, Holy Scripture and Tradition, the Creed and 
Councils (the Filioque Clause), the sacraments, Orthodox practices 
and Anglican Formularies. The Orthodox stated that full dogmatic 
union should be the prerequisite for any other unity. Both sides agreed 
that this unity can be achieved if agreement is reached on (1) the con- 
tent of faith and its sources, Scripture and Tradition; (2) the Hier- 
archy; (3) the Sacraments. On many points the same opinions stated 
in former Orthodox-Anglican conversations were restated. The de- 
liberations at Moscow form the first official theological conference be- 
tween the Russian Orthodox and Anglican Churches. Thus, they have 
an advisory, preliminary and exploratory character, as it lias been said 
by members of both Commissions. On the other hand, their purpose 
was to bring the Russian Orthodox to the same level which the rela- 
tions of other Orthodox Churches with Anglicans reached in the past. 


Chronologically, the last landmark of the present study is the Ninth 
Lambeth Conference of 1958.*° The Orthodox delegates of the 
Churches of Constantinople, Russia, Rumania, and Bulgaria had only 
unofficial contacts with members of the Conference, which in a resolu- 
tion (40) spoke again for the establishment of a Joint Anglican- 
Orthodox Doctrinal Commission. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF HALKI 


89 W. S. Schneirla, op. cit., pp. 7-22. H. Waddams ed., Anglo-Rassian The- 
olopical Conference, Moscow, July, 1956 (London: The Faith Press, 1958 

& y 

10 The Lambeth Conference, 1958 ALondon: SPCK, 1958) I, 39; I, 49-50. 
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THE PROBLEM CONCERNING FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE, 
OR REASON AND REVELATION, AS EXPOUNDED 
IN THE LETTERS OF ST. BASIL THE GREAT 
TO AMPHILOCHIUS OF ICONIUM* 


By CONSTANTINE G. BONIS 


I confess that I am possessed by deep emotion having ascended the 
pulpit of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School, to which 
I was brought by your zeal and by the interest of the Greek Govern- 
ment as your co-worker and as a link between your School and the 
School of Theology of the University of Athens. I am grateful to His 
Grace, Rt. Rev. Bishop Athenagoras of Elaia, to the Dean of the School, 
the Very Rev. Archimandrite John Papadopoulos, and to the faculty 
for the opportunity to speak on this great and sacred day. 


Since the second half of the eleventh century, when the renowned 
Metropolitan of Euhaita, a city of Asia Minor, first introduced today’s 
Feast of the Three Great Hierarchs, the Orthodox Church and espe- 
cially the Greeks have been annually celebrating the memory and glory 
of the Three Great Luminaries, the heaven-disclosing Basil, Gregory 
the Theologian and John the Goldenmouth, who by their excellent 
teaching, and especially by their interpretation of sacred doctrine, have 


set the world on fire and by the springs of divine knowledge have 
watered all creation. 


Also, since 1842 when the Council of the University of Athens 
adapted this Feast Day by combining it with the Day of Letters, a 
festive combination already known and celebrated in the Secret Schools 
of the years of Turkish domination, the Higher Schools of learning 
and all the high schools and grammar schools of our country have 
been celebrating this day as their proper Feast, thus showing that they 
hold as the ideal of conduct and education what these excellent men 
held, who with Origen considered “human knowledge as an exercise 
of the soul, but divine knowledge as its perfection.” 


* A lecture delivered in the Chapel of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theo- 
logical School in commemoration of the Feast Day of the “Three Hierarchs,” 
January 30, 1959. 
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However, I confess that I gave much thought to the topic of my 
lecture, not because of any perplexity in finding one, but because of 
the difficulty of favoring and choosing one of the many, since the topics 
concerning those sacred men may well be described as a thousand times 
expounded; but, he who ascends the university tribune should present 
something new from his own wealth of knowledge and, thereby, further 
his own scientific field and at the same time favorably dispose his 
audience. 


Thus, I judged it my duty, as a servant of Patrology and of the 
Interpretation of the Fathers, to present to you a personality very little 
known to the many, but of the first magnitude and of similar, as I 
believe, worth as the three great men, whom we are honoring today. 
I speak of Saint Amphilochius, Metropolitan of Iconium, as he is known 
to us by the 17 letters written to him by Saint Basil the Great. I shall 
limit myself to those few letters which deal with the important episte- 
mological problem concerning the relationship between Faith and 
Knowledge, or Reason and Revelation. But before dealing with this 
problem, I consider it expedient to sketch, in general, the life of this 
saintly man. 


I 


Saint Amphilochius was probably born in Arianzus of Cappadocia 
(in Asia Minor) between the years 341 and 345. His father, likewise 
named Amphilochius, was a friend and fellow student of the famous 
sophist and rhetor Libanius and himself exercised the profession of 
thetor. The elder Amphilochius was the brother of Nonna, the famous 
mother of Saint Gregory Nazianzus. Therefore, the younger Amphi- 
lochius was the first cousin of Saint Gregory. The mother of Amphi- 
lochius was Libia, whose premature death Gregory Nazianzus laments 
in the funeral oration dedicated to her.’ 


“Qgekes, © Arpia, ywew texéeoor qirorowy, 
“Qgehes dyour mvAais yHoaos Eurehaca! 
Niv dé o¢ woig’ Sauacoev awguov cicétt xadry, 

Kioétt xovowiors dviso. Lauxopevyy. 
Ai, ai! "Aupidoxios Sé Teds mdotg avti Sapnagtos 
"Eodiijs xai mivutijs, tAyuova tuupov exer. 


Amphilochius and Libia had three children. St. Gregory writes, 
«V@v te Tos texéwv, xal mdo1g “Au@idoyoc».” The male children were 


' Fun. Orat. to 6, Libia 26, Migne, P.G. 38, 24. 
2 lbid., a7. 
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my Euphemius and Amphilochius. <Tiées ’Aypudyou Eipiuuos, Augihoyés 
of te>.> But Euphemius died prematurely, «dott yeverdoxwv ..., dott 8 
yics Zowtas és Pakdwous xakéwve, at the very time he was about to be mar- 
nes ried, «eixooetys ... HAP tnd yainve.* The third child of Amphilochius 
ent and Libia was Theodosia, who after being married came to Constan- 
her } _ tinople where she became the governess of a girl named Olympias who 
his | later became so famous through the reverence paid her by Saint John 


Chrysostom who conducted a heavy correspondence with her when 
he was in exile. 


the 
ttle Amphilochius went to Constantinople when he was twenty years 
si | old, studied with Libanius and practised the profession of rhetor. Be- 
Jay. | cause of inexperience, he became involved in a suspicious affair and 
wn was accused of bribery and was about to be brought to trial. His 
hall | cousin, Gregory Nazianzus, who knew him well, did not for a moment 
iste- believe the charge. Writing to Sophronius, the governor of Constan- 
and | tinople,® Gregory ascertains that he would rather believe “someone 
this } of the unbelievable and paradoxical things than that he [Amphi- 
this lochius} would do or even think [to do} anything ignoble for money. 
... Nothing escapes envy, for some word of blame has touched even 
| him, a man who has fallen into the crime of simplicity rather than of 
evil ways.’® 
ocia | 
wise | Very much upset, Amphilochius sought refuge at the estate of his 
ous | father in Ozizale of Cappadocia where he devoted his time to the study 
1 of {| of Holy Scriptures, of the works of the Church teachers, to prayer and 
10us fasting. Most graceful is the correspondence exchanged at that time 
phi- between Amphilochius, leading in the desert an ascetic life, and 
phi- | Gregory Nazianzus. 
ents 
Upon the death of Faustus, Bishop of Iconium in 373, Amphilo- 
| chius was called from the desert by Saint Basil the Great to the succes- 
sion upon the metropolitan throne of Iconium. Saint Basil the Great' 
|  characteristically relates that God called Amphilochius from the desert 
“having charmed [him]} with the inescapable nets of grace and by 
leading [him] to the middle of Pisidia.” As Metropolitan of Iconium, 
| Amphilochius was present at the Second Ecumenical Council and by 
rites, 
were | 8 Ibid. 


4 Ibid., 29-30, Migne, P.G. 38, 25-6. 
5 Epist. 22, Migne, P.G. 37, 57. 
| ® Comp. Epist. 23 and 24, Migne, P.G. 37, 57-60. 
TEpist. 161, Migne, P.G. 37, 57-60. 
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a decree of the 30th of July, 381,° the Emperor Theodosius appointed 
Amphilochius of Iconium and Optimon of Pisidia of Antioch as those 
bishops in the diocese of Asia with whom all who wished to be con- 
sidered Orthodox must be in communion. In 383 Amphilochius was 
present at the Synod in Side of Pamphylia which condemned the Mas- 
salians or Euchites, who rejected the Mysteries (Sacraments). By order 
of the Synod, Amphilochius wrote concerning their condemnation to 
Flavian of Antioch.’ In 394, he took part in the Synod of Constan- 
tinople which was convened to settle a strife between two Arab bishops, 
Bagadius and Agapius, both of whom claimed the bishopric of Bostra.’ 
After this date, we know nothing about the last years of Amphilochius 
who probably died between the years 395 and 400. The Church com- 
memorates him the 23rd of November. 


II 


I do not intend, nor does time permit me, to discuss the literary 
productivity of Amphilochius and the exceptional place his personality 
occupies in the History of Dogmas, especially in relation to the deter- 
mination of the dogma concerning the mutual relations of the three 
Persons in the Holy Trinity. At present, I wish only to enter upon a 
discussion of my topic, the relations between Amphilochius and Basil 
the Great and an analysis of those letters of Basil to Amphilochius con- 
cerning Faith and Knowledge, or Reason and Revelation. 


We saw that Amphilochius was made Metropolitan of Iconium by 
St. Basil. From that time the ties between these two great men became 
steadily closer. A few months after his elevation to the metropolitan 
throne, he was invited to visit Basil in the Spring of the year 374 and 
remained with him a good length of time." St. Basil requests of Am- 
philochius more frequent contacts and if this in the future proves 
impossible, he should at least arrange things in such a way that they 
would meet once a year. In August of the same year, St. Basil sent a 
new invitation to Amphilochius on the occasion of the feast commem- 
orating Saint Eupsychius the Martyr (Sept. 7),’° which, as it seems, 
was magnificently celebrated in Cappadocia by the gathering of many 
bishops and metropolitans from neighboring and far off districts. On 


8 Codex Theod. 16, 1, 3. 

® Photius, Myriobiblon 52, Migne, P.G. 103, 88. 

10 Mansi 3, 851. 

11 Epist. 163, Migne, P.G. 32, 633 B. 

12 See Epist. 176, Migne, P.G. 32, 653 Comp. Ep. 200. 
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such occasions, friends of Basil the Great would convene éxi 16 aité 
and exchange views on various ecclesiastical issues.** Such was the 
joy of St. Basil over his personal meetings with Amphilochius, that, 
despite his premature aging (he was only 44 years old) and the serious 
bodily ailment which for so long was afilicting him, he did not desist 
from undertaking long and tedious journeys in order to meet his beloved 
spiritual child."* The sparseness of personal contact because of dis- 
tance was compensated by correspondence which steadily became more 
intimate. But their spiritual contact by letter was somewhat hampered 
because of the miserable conditions, especially in winter, of the only 
road between Iconium and Caesaria.** Nevertheless, these saintly men 
missed no opportunity to dispatch letters to each other. A careful 
examination of the 17 extant letters of Saint Basil to Amphilochius 
reveals the fact that with the passing of time they became warmer in 
sentiments and more intimate. The Hierarch of the Cappadocian prov- 
ince, who is otherwise very grave, reserved and cautious, becomes now 
more condescending, effusive and warm toward the young Amphi- 
lochius as yet inexperienced in the complexities of theological and 
ecclesiastical matters. Perhaps this attitude toward Amphilochius was 
conditioned also by other causes. Perhaps the sharp disagreement with 
Eustathius of Sebasteia’® exercised not a small psychological influence 
in Basil’s quest for consolation through the spiritual contacts with his 
only faithful and dedicated friend and spiritual child. This becomes 
more probable when one takes into consideration the fact that Saint 
Gregory Nazianzus continued to be ill-disposed toward his otherwise 
beloved friend Basil who had elevated him by coercion to the episcopal 
throne of Sasima.’* At this time, even Saint Basil's brothers were not 
visiting him regularly. Also in the diocese of his brother, Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa, serious difficulties arose which created for him a distasteful 
situation. Having these things in mind, it is easy to understand the 
importance Saint Basil attributed to his contacts with Amphilochius 
and why he considered him as the substitute of his beloved ones and 
as the only consolation in his afflictions and grief. Indeed, the tender 
expressions of St. Basil toward Amphilochius are impressive. In one 
of his letters he writes, “when I took into my hands the letter of your 


13 Comp. Ep. 100, Evoefig Lapoodrwv 176 and 200, ’Augiroxyl ’Ixoviov and 
252, "Emoxénois tij¢ Lovuxijg dvorxjoems. See also Ep. 58 Gregory Nazianzus, 
Migne, P.G. 37, 116 A. 

14 Comp. Ep. 202 and 217, Migne, P.G. 32, 736, 793. 

15 See Ep. 199, Migne, P.G. 32, 716 C: Ep. 231, Migne, P.G. 32, 861 A. 

16 See Loofs, Eustathius von Sebaste (Halle, 1898) p. 62 ff. 

17 See Ep. 217, Migne, P.G. 32, 793 B/C. 
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Piety I straightway became forgetful of everything, since I had received 
symbols of both the sweetest voice of all to me and also of the dearest 
hand.”** Amphilochius certainly proved worthy of the high estimation 
and love of his friend and patron. This is ascertained by St. Basil him- 
self who now accepts the opinions and advice of Amphilochius in ec- 
clesiastical and other matters. To Amphilochius, he writes, “for many 
reasons do I desire to meet you, both that I may employ you as an 
adviser on the matters in hand, and in general that, beholding you 
after a long time, I may have some consolation for your absence.” 


Indeed, Amphilochius was fortunate and blessed with having such 
a patron, friend and father and such an incomparable teacher, peerless 
in all generations. He was able to travel the difficult path of his high 
calling with a firm footing, fearless of contrarities and not shrinking 
before the difficulties of the moment. For every matter which arose 
beyond his own experience and ability, for every theological, ecciesias- 
tical, philosophical and even grammatical perplexity he had a handy 
and sure recourse for seeking and finding the proper solution and 
answer. Between the lines of their correspondence, one discerns the 
favor, kindness, tenderness and condescension with which Basil the 
Great answers the most diverse questions of his friend. But when one 
recognizes the theological weakness and general inexperience of the 
young Amphilochius, who had not as yet tasted of the difficult theo- 
logical problems, he can understand how Amphilochius was compelled 
to place before the wise judgment and learned experience of his spir- 
itual father even the most paradoxical matters in order to learn the 
correct solution and answer to the proferred questions. In other words, 
Amphilochius seems now compelled to begin with the fundamentals 
of theology and from the questions he puts to Basil, it appears he was 
not confident that he could himself without aid give the proper inter- 
pretation and solution to even the common and off-hand questions. At 
one time, he asks his wise teacher to interpret the meaning of ‘‘Heimar- 
mene” and to supply proofs against this teaching. In spite of the will- 
ingness with which St. Basil always answered the questions put to him 
by the young Amphilochius, on this point he does not hide his sadness 
when he writes, “do not seek arguments from us, but wound them with 
the barbs of their own rhetoric.’’”° 


18 Ep, 217, Migne, P.G. 32, 793 B. See also Ep. 218, Migne, P.G. 32, 809 
B; Ep. 231, ibid., 32, 861 A; Ep. 232, ibid., 32, 864 A. 


19 Ep. 201, Migne, P.G. 32, 736 B. 
20 Ep. 236, Migne, P.G. 32, 881 D. 
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Saint Amphilochius applied himself in earnest to theological 
studies. But he realized that if he proceeded without plan he would 
aimlessly sail the open seas without being able to reach quickly the 
harbor of complete theological knowledge which he eagerly desired. 
Thus, from the very first, he understood that the Alpha and Omega of 
theological thought and knowledge was the assiduous study of Holy 
Scripture. Where he met difficulties concerning the understanding of 
a text or even of a phrase, he would immediately address himself to 
his wise interpreter in order to be informed of the correct sense and 
meaning. Letter 236 of St. Basil to Amphilochius™ is an answer to 
theological questions concerning Holy Scripture. He asks for the cor- 
rect interpretation of Mark 13, 32: “But of that day and hour no one 
knoweth, not the Angels of heaven, but the Father alone.” Also what 
is the meaning of the verse in Jerem. 22, 28-30: “Jechonias was dis- 
honest like a vessel for which there is no use, because he was expelled 
and cast out into a land which he knew not”? Also what is the differ- 
ence between the terms otoia and tixdotacis? Finally, which are those 
things which are “by nature good” and which are “neutral and indif- 
ferent”? The rhetor and punctilious Amphilochius does not omit to 
question his wise teacher even on certain grammatical issues. Should 
one accent the components made up from the word péyos (glutton) 
on the antepenult or the penult? St. Basil does not hesitate to answer 
even this question: “And as for pdyos, we place the accent on the 
penult.””? 


Also matters of current ecclesiastical nature and theological interest 
are put forth by Amphilochius to Saint Basil for solution. The Bishop 
of Iconium was especially concerned with the then circulating heretical 
teachings about the relationship between Reason and Revelation, or 
Faith and Knowledge. St. Basil was obliged to answer his difficulties 
in a work which he divided into four letters in order to preserve “the 
metre of epistolography.” We will proceed with an analysis of the 
contents of these letters which are important in themselves and for 
theological science generally. 


Ill 
LETTER 2337% 


These four letters of St. Basil to Amphilochius are numbered 232- 
235. Because the first of these letters (though it is somehow an intro- 


21 Migne, P.G. 32, 881 D. 
22 Migne, P.G. 32, 884 A. 
23 Migne, P.G., 32, 864/8. 
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duction to the main topic) deals rather with topics outside the scope 
of this paper, we shall proceed to an analysis of letter 233 which is 
actually the first answer to the question which concerns us here. 


The first question which Amphilochius asked St. Basil was, “What 
is the activity of the mind?” and in some manuscripts this appears as 
the title of the letter. One may wonder why Amphilochius asks this 
question. I believe that one is not far from the truth in considering this 
to be an outcome of Amphilochius’ dialogue with the Eunomians. I 
presume this because St. Basil discusses the same question repeatedly 
in his work “Against Eunomius.” In answering his friend and student, 
St. Basil expounds concisely and on the basis of dialectics the Christian 
viewpoint on this important problem which has caused much discussion 
among modern philosophers.** 


St. Basil’s reasoning on this problem is as follows: 


1. The basis of the whole epistemological problem is expressed by 
the very first phrase of the letter. “I know, and having myself heard 
this, I understand the constitution of men.” Man knows having of 
himself, eo ipso and a priori, the ability to know. However, he enriches 
his knowledge by hearing and external representations (empirical 
knowledge). His “mind” creates the ability to know which naturally 
inheres in man. Therefore, no sensible man can blame this great human 
good. On the contrary, he ought to confess “that the mind is good” 
and especially because “in it we have what is according to the image 
of the Creator.” But since “the mind is good,” it follows that objectively 
and in itself considered “the activity of the mind is good” also. How- 
ever, the mind is ever-moving (dewivntos), but “being ever-moving, 
many times it imagines non-existing things as if existing [an indirect 
censure of Platonic idealism}, and many times it is borne directly to 
the truth.” This motion, whether toward truth and good, or toward 
falsehood and evil, is intensified by conduct and influence from without. 
According to Christian teaching, man tends toward the one with the 
help of grace and toward the other by the incitement of the devil. “But 
since in this [the mind} two powers have sprouted, according to our 
opinion who believe in God, the one wicked, that of demons, drawing 
us along to their own apostasy, the other more divine and good, lead- 
ing us up to the likeness of God.” Besides these two powers, St. Basil 
accepts a third condition which we may name simply <dxatip or «dbid- 


24See e.g. art. “Vernunft” in Rudolf Eisler’s Wdrterbuch der Philoso- 


phischen Begriffe (Berlin 1930, III, 395/406). 
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gogovs. It is the condition in which a man who has not been taught 
and enlightened remains within himself contemplating small things 
and discerning things commensurate with himself. ‘Whenever the 
mind remains within itself, it contemplates small things and things 
commensurate with itself....” But complete confusion ensues when 
he gives himself over to evil teachers and having destroyed the criterion 
in himself falls completely into imagining non-existent and queer 
beings (ideas or things). He is here censuring, I believe, the imagina- 
tions of the ancient Greek philosophers, especially of the Pythagorians, 
Heracleitus, etc., and of the gnostic heresies in general, which, having 
mixed the fantasies of ancient philosophical systems with the strange 
religious ideas of Oriental people especially, were reduced to the most 
peculiar and strange views concerning the world and man. “When it 
{the mind} yields to those who deceive it, having obscured its own 
judgment, it becomes involved in strange fancies. Then it even thinks 
that wood is not wood but God; and it considers that gold is not money 
but an object of worship.” One becomes exempt from these devious 
things of the mind when he inclines toward the more divine, namely, 
when he embraces the Christian Orthodox faith and teachings concern- 
ing the world “and accepts the graces of the Spirit” and “becomes 
apprehensive of the more divine, as far as is commensurate with its 
[the mind’s}nature.” The activities of the mind, therefore are analo- 
gous to and numerically equal with the conditions of life. Just as the 
moral life of each one is guided in all activity either by the Orthodox 
faith, or by unbelief, or heretical belief, or finally by indifference to 
religious issues, in a similar way the activities of our mind, being 
numerically equal, are incited to good or evil, or remain in an inter- 
mediate state. “Now there are three states of life, as it were, and of 
like number with these are the activities of our mind. For either our 
practices are wicked and wicked evidently the movements of our mind; 
for example, adulteries, thefts, idolatries, calumnies, contentions, 
wraths, quarrels, vainglory, and such as the apostle Paul enumerated 
among ‘the works of the flesh’; (or our practices are virtuous) ; or the 
activity of the soul is somewhat intermediate or indifferent, having 
nothing about it either to be condemned or to be praised; as the 
acquisition of those mechanical arts which as you know we call indiffer- 
ent, of their own account inclining in no way either to virtue or to 
wickedness. For what kind of wickedness is there in the art of the 
pilot or the physician? They are not, however, virtues in themselves, 
but from the choice of those who make use of them they incline to 
the direction of one or the other of the opposite states. But the mind 
that is united to the divinity of the Spirit is already a witness of great 
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visions and observes the divine beauties, but only to the extent that 
grace allows and its constitution admits.” 


2. These are the divisions of the activity of the mind based on 
dialectics and philosophy and objectively understood in relation to its 
external manifestation. Now the question arises, ‘““What is the pur- 
pose for which the activity of the mind was given?” Leaving aside the 
dialectical questions and answers, St. Basil offers a clear, practical and 
from the Christian viewpoint a very useful answer to this question. 
“Therefore let them, dismissing those dialectical questions, inquire into 
the truth, not mischievously, but reverently. The judgment of the 
mind has been given us for the apprehension of the truth. And our 
God is Truth itself.” The knowledge of Self-Truth, namely, of God, 
is inherent in human nature. “Therefore it is antecedent to the mind 
to know our God, but to know Him in such a way as is possible for the 
infinitely great to be known by the very small.” This natural ability 
to know God, that is, His existence, in no way means a knowledge of 
His essence. This is impossible for finite man. But this again does 
not mean than man cannot know the existence and attributes of God. 
In order to make this clear, St. Basil offers proof from the natural 
world. “For not even when eyes have been directed to the apprehension 
of visible things are all visible things brought at once into sight. For 
not even the hemisphere of the heavens is observed in one glance, but 
an appearance of vision surrounds us, and in truth there are many 
things in it, not to say all, which are not known: the nature of the stars, 
their magnitude, intervals, movements, concurrences, distances, the 
other relations, the very essence of the firmament, the depth from the 
concave circumference to the convex surface. But yet we would not 
say that the heavens are invisible on account of what is unknown, but 
that they are visible on account of the partial apprehension of them. 
So certainly also regarding God.” Finally, the following noteworthy 
points are brought forth: “If the mind has been injured by demons, 
it will worship idols, or will be turned aside to some other form of 
impiety. But if it gives itself up to the assistance of the Spirit, it will 
know the truth and recognize God. However, it will recognize Him, 
as the Apostle said, in part, but in the life after this more perfectly. 
For, ‘when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away.’ (1 Cor. 13, 10).” Let no one, therefore do away with the 
judgment of the mind. It was given by God and is therefore good, its 
purpose and end being the knowledge of God and the comprehension 
of Self-Truth. “Therefore the judgment of the mind is both noble and 
given to a useful end, the apprehension of God, operating, however, 
only so far as it is able to bear.” 
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LETTER 2347 


In letter 234 we are confronted with the essential problem of the- 
ology concerning the limits of Knowledge and Faith in relation to the 
Essence of God. This great problem has not been properly and ade- 
quately examined from the Orthodox point of view. The current dog- 
matic textbooks in use usually deal with this great and basic problem, 
so important for Orthodox theology, only superficially and deficiently. 
This constitutes the very center of gravity of the whole field of theology 
and the axis of philosophical thought. In philosophy the whole ques- 
tion is the kernel of “Epistemology” and from the theological view- 
point comprises the Alpha and Omega of Christian “Soteriology.” 
Faith and Knowledge or Knowledge and Faith? Which precedes and 
which follows? What is the relation between them? To which point 
may our Knowledge be traced and from where does Faith begin? Then 
what is the nature of each of these? Great problems, but basic prob- 
lems, the solution of which is sought primarily by three sciences, Philos- 
ophy, Psychology and Theology, each one starting from its own pre- 
suppositions. I can not at this time undertake (nor would it be proper 
to digress from my main topic) the development of this very important 
problem. Simply starting from the treatment of this basic topic in the 
letters of the truly great philosopher, theologian and Archbishop of 
the Cappadocian Church, I both propose and pray that a Greek Ortho- 
dox dogmatician may sometime undertake a detailed treatment and 
investigation of this problem because I firmly believe that such a study 
will greatly contribute to our modern theological endeavor and in a 
very important manner strengthen our Church from the practical view- 
point. But he who will undertake such a task must have a solid philo- 
sophical formation and must have a complete and sure command of 
all related patristic materials. The Fathers of our Church were able 
more than anyone else to answer this problem and formulate correct 
and incontrovertible opinions for all ages because they were animated 
by the Holy Spirit, inspired by a living and active Faith and because 
they had a complete and universal command of philosophy. But I must 
not omit to mention from this pulpit that Father Romanides often-times 
took occasion to deal successfully and in a pioneering manner with 
this problem in his doctoral thesis concerning Original Sin*® submitted 
to the Theological School of the University of Athens. I will here 
limit myself to an analysis of this basic issue as it appears in letters 234 
and 235 of St. Basil to Amphilochius. 


25 Migne, P.G., 32, 868/72A. 
26 J. S. Romanides, Original Sin (Athens 1957). 
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1. “What is the Essence of God?” St. Basil does not answer this 
question directly and immediately. He seeks from the very beginning 
to disarm the negative dialectical syllogisms of the heretics by himself 
proposing the dilemma as well as the answer. His logical series of 
syllogisms, based on negative dialectics, lead naturally to conclusions 
contrary to those proposed by both heretics and unbelievers. He who 
puts forth the dilemma asks, “Do you worship what you know or what 
you do not know? If we answer: “What we know, that do we adore,’ 
straightway is the retort from them: “What is the essence of that which 
is adored?’ And if we confess that we are ignorant of the essence, 
again turning around to us they say: “Then you adore that which you 
do not know.’” St. Basil immediately proceeds to prove that this 
statement of the case is a “sophism.” You put forth this dilemma 
thinking that it will put us in a difficult position and lead us to con- 
clusions consonant with your reasoning. But after your question fol- 
lows our question to which you must now give an answer. What is 
the nature of “knowing”? Indeed we ourselves can give the answer 
to your question. “But we say that ‘knowing’ has many meanings. For 
instance, we say that we know the greatness of God, and His power, 
and His wisdom, and His goodness, and His providence whereby He 
cares for us, and the justice of His judgment, not His very essence.” 
Thus the first question was misleading and sophistical. “For he who 
says that he does not know the essence has not confessed that he does 
not know God, since the concept of God is gathered by us from the 
many things which we have enumerated.” But the sophist may say 
that all this is good and incontrovertible. Tell me, however, is God 
“simple” or not? Certainly He is simple. Then in such a case “every- 
thing that one enumerates of Him as knowable is of His essence.” St. 
Basil proves this to be a sophism inferior to the preceding one. “But 
this is a sophism that involves countless absurdities.” Where are the 
absurdities of this ‘‘sophism” to be found according to St. Basil? In 
the fact that the “‘sophists’” confuse the “Essence” and “Attributes” 
of God. The simplicity of God which lies in His Essence, must in no 
way be confused with the divine activities which we call “Attributes.” 
Being different from each other, they are, nevertheless, in their totality 
manifest as indicating His Essence. The variety of names of the divine 
“Attributes” should not mislead us to the false opinion that they indi- 
cate differences concerning the divine Essence. The energies of God 
are varied, but His Essence is simple. We say that we know God from 
His activities without affirming any understanding of His essence. “For 
His activities descend to us, but His essence remains inaccessible.” 
These are the words of St. Basil himself. “The things which have been 
enumerated being so many, are all these names of one essence? And 
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are His awfulness and His benevolence equivalent to each other, His 
justice and His creative power, His foreknowledge and His requiting, 
His magnificence and His providence? Or, indeed, whatever of these 
things we say, do we indicate His essence? For if they say this, let 
them not ask if we know the essence of God, but let them learn of us 
if we know the awfulness of God, or His justice, or benevolence. These 
things we confess to know. But if they say essence is something else, 
let them not mislead us by citing its simplicity. For they themselves 
have confessed that essence is one thing and each of what was enu- 
merated was another. But the activities are varied and the essence is 
simple. We say that from His activities we know our God, but the 
essence itself we do not profess to approach. For His activities descend 
to us, but His substance remains inaccessible.” 


2. With his fine syllogistic sword St. Basil cuts the proposed soph- 
isms and by their own weapons of logical categories he utterly over- 
throws the sophistical syllogisms of his opponents. The sophist answers 
the Christian profession of ignorance concerning the divine Essence 
with the charge that this is therefore an ignorance of God Himself. 
But St. Basil reverses the syllogism and answers that the sophist who 
claims that he knows the essence of God proves that he does not even 
know himself, and is like a man bitten by a mad dog and beside him- 
self, beholding the dog in his plate and proven to be miserable and 
deplorable exactly because he thinks he sees more than those who are 
well and then things which in reality do not exist. Speaking seriously, 
St. Basil is in effect saying that we should leave the sophisms and 
foolish games of the heretics. We do not know the essence of God, 
but we do know His attributes. This is enough for our salvation. We 
know the divine energies, or the divine attributes and we believe in 
the existence of the divine Essence and Persons. This faith in the 
existence of God, which is not a knowledge of the essence of God, is 
sufficient for the true Christian. It is exactly this realization of the 
unknowability of the divine Nature which is the creative element of 
Christian faith and at the same time a sure knowledge of the existence 
of the divine Essence. To believe in the existence of the Essence of 
God, and not to understand the fulness of this Essence, is venerable 
and blessed. Here are the words of St. Basil himself: “‘ ‘But,’ it is said, 
‘if you are ignorant of His essence, you are ignorant of Him.’ But do 
you retort: ‘If you say that you know His essence, you do not under- 
stand Him.’ For neither does a man bitten by a mad dog, beholding 
the dog in his plate, see more than those who are well; nay, for this 
reason he is pitiable — since he thinks that he beholds what he does 
not see. Then do not wonder at him for his declaration, but adjudge 
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him pitiable for his derangement. Therefore, know that the saying 
is of mockers: ‘If you are ignorant of the essence of God, you worship 
what you do not know.’ But I do know that He exists, but what His 
essence is I consider beyond understanding. How then am I saved? 
Through faith. And it is faith enough to know that God is, not what 
He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who seek Him. Knowledge 
of His divine essence, then, is the perception of His Incomprehensi- 
bility; and that is to be worshiped, not whose essence is known, but 
whose essence exists.” 


3. Countering the false fancies of the Eunomians who claimed that 
it is possible to know God directly and that the Essence of God is 
Ungeneratedness, St. Basil offers proofs from Holy Scripture. Accord- 
ing to Scripture, “No man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son Who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared.” 
(John 1, 18) But what has the Son declared, the Essence or the 
Power? If the power, then as much as He declared unto us so much 
we know. But the Eunomians claimed that the Essence of God is His 
Ungeneratedness which the Son revealed. Therefore, He has made 
known to us His very Essence. But being at a loss the great bishop 
asks, ““Where did He say that His Ungeneratedness is Essence? That 
God never revealed His Essence either through the Son in the New 
Testament or through the prophets and other holy men in the Old 
Testament is proven by examples of holy men who learned of the 
existence of God by knowing His energies, and thus having believed 
they worshiped Him. Therefore, as it were, worship on the one hand 
is a product of faith, and faith is the outcome of the discernment of 
the Energies of God. If one were to say that by knowing first, then he 
believes, we can agree with him, but only on condition that he con- 
fesses with us, that that which we know concerning God, is not His 
Essence, but His powers and activities. We confess, therefore, that we 
know God from His activities and so we believe in Him Who was 
known and we worship Him Who was believed. St. Basil expresses 
the Orthodox understanding of our knowledge of God by His activities 
as follows: “And let them in turn be questioned as follows: ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son Who is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared.” (John 1, 18) What has the only 
begotten of the Father declared? His essence or His power? If His 
power, as much as He has declared to us, so much we know. If His 
essence, tell where He has told that Unbegottenness is His Essence? 
When did Abraham worship? Was it not when he believed? But when 
did he believe? Was it not when he was called? Where, then, herein 
is testimony given by Scripture to his comprehending? And the dis- 
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ciples, when did they worship Him? Was it not when they saw that 
creation was subject to Him? For from sea and winds that obeyed 
Him they knew His Godhead. Therefore from the activities is the 
knowledge, and from the knowledge is the worship. ‘Do you believe 
that I can do this? I believe Lord,’ (Math. 9,28) and he worshiped 
Him. Thus worship follows faith, and faith is strengthened by power. 
But if you say that he who believes also knows, from what he believes, 
from this also he knows; or even the reverse, from what he knows, 
from this also he believes. But we know God from His power. There- 
fore we believe in Him Who was known, and we worship Him Who 
was believed.” 


LETTER 23577 


In Letter 235 St. Basil offers a solution to the important question, 
“Which is first, knowledge or faith?” In order to avoid any confusion 
between these two concepts, the wise bishop from the very beginning 
clearly distinguishes (as is done in modern philosophy) between Meta- 
physical Knowledge and Empirical Knowledge on the one hand and 
Religious Faith and Empirical Faith on the other. “Empirical Faith” 
precedes “Empirical Knowledge,” but “Knowledge” of the energies of 
God precedes “Religious Faith.” Faith in the existence of God is usu- 
ally followed by worship. St. Basil’s arguments and syllogisms on this 
point are magnificent. “Which is first, knowledge or faith? But we 
say that generally, in the sciences, faith goes before knowledge, but in 
our own teaching, even if someone says that knowledge must exist be- 
fore faith, we do not disagree — knowledge, however, commensurate 
with human comprehension. For in the sciences one must first take it 
on faith that the letter spoken is alpha, and later, having learned the 
characters and their pronunciations, grasp also the exact notion of the 
force of such letter. But in faith in God, the notion of the existence 
of God precedes, and this notion we gather from His works. For it is 
by perceiving His wisdom and power and goodness and all His in- 
visible qualities as seen from the creation of the world that we come to 
a knowledge of Him. Thus we also accept Him as our Lord. For since 
God is the creator of the whole world, and we are part of the world, 
God is therefore our creator also. And faith follows this knowledge, 
and worship follows such faith.” 


With abundant gracefulness and at the same time with clarity, brev- 
ity and simplicity St. Basil expounds the whole “epistemological” 


27 Migne, P.G., 32, 872A/876A. 
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problem, offering in a few lines a clear and incontrovertible exposition 
of the various meanings of “Knowledge.” The very word “Knowl- 
edge” has many meanings. Therefore mistaken are those who under- 
stand knowledge as simple and unique, especially in the sphere of 
metaphysics and religion, and think that we are wrong and they are 
right in claiming the possibility of knowing the Essence of God. Of 
course, St. Basil does not proceed to phenomenological theories. Never- 
theless, by the use of wise examples from experience he seeks to prove 
that man by nature both knows and at the same time does not know 
certain things. How much more so is this true in regard to supersentient 
and metaphysical things, the perception of which he acquires from 
the creations of God. For example, if I were asked whether I know 
what sand is, I shall, of course, answer that I know. But if it were 
demanded of me to give the number of sand, I could not, of course, 
but answer that I do not know. Likewise, if one were to ask me if I 
know Timothy, I shall answer that I both know and do not know him. 
I know his external appearance and his other characteristics, but I am 
ignorant of his essence. I would answer the same thing concerning 
myself. I know who I am, but I am ignorant of my essence. 


How simple, how clear, but also how evidently persuasive are the 
arguments of St. Basil Who does not admire the divinely inspired wis- 
dom of this wise man? Great philosophical and theological problems, 
which have occupied and do occupy the greatest and most noble minds, 
are expounded and solved simply, unaffectedly and gracefully, so that 
the student of the religious and philosophical thought of St. Basil is 
seized by astonishment and admiration. Only he who penetrates the 
superb thought of this glorious man is able to properly appreciate his 
grandeur. 


But let us allow St. Basil himself to give expression to his views on 
the problem in question: “But now, since the word ‘knowledge’ is of 
many significations, those who mock at the more guileless, and who 
likewise make a display with their paradoxes (just as the theatre folk 
filch away their pebbles in the full view of everybody), by using the 
universal term in their questioning make away with the whole issue. 
For since the word ‘knowledge’ has a wide sweep, and a thing is know- 
able with respect to number, and size, and power, and manner of exist- 
ing, and time of generation, and essence, these men, taking the uni- 
versal meaning of knowledge in their questioning, if they find us con- 
fessing that we know, demand of us knowledge of the essence; and 
if they see that we are cautious about making an answer, they turn 
upon us the reproach of impiety. But our position is that we confess 
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that we know what is knowable about God, and yet to ‘know’ anything, 
on the other hand, that escapes our comprehension is impossible. So, 
for instance, if you ask me if I know what sand is, and I answer that 
I do, you will obviously be using a sophistical trick if you straightway 
go on and demand its number, because your first question referred to 
the external appearance of sand, but the second, a sophistical trick, 
was turned back to refer to the number of it. This sophism is like that 
of one who says: ‘Do you know Timothy? Then if you know Timothy, 
you know also his nature; but you have confessed that you know Tim- 
othy; give us therefore the description of Timothy's nature.’ But I 
both know Timothy and do not know him, yet not in the same way and 
in the same respect. For my not knowing him is not on the same plane 
as my knowing him, but in one way I know and in another I am ignorant 
of him. For I know him by his external appearance and his other char- 
acteristics, but I am ignorant of his essence. For thus and in this sense 
I both know and am ignorant even of myself. For I know myself, who 
I am, but I do not know myself, insofar as I am ignorant of my essence.” 


Here ends the argumentation of St. Basil with regard to the great 
problem of our Theology concerning the relationship between Faith 
and Knowledge, or Reason and Revelation. The thought of this great 
man, clear in itself, obvious and incontestable, like a two-edged sword 
cuts the logically correct from the illogical, the truth from falsehood, 
and distinguishes the clear and unmixed limits of the two concepts 
“Faith” and “Knowledge,” and at the same time indicates to him who 
believes correctly that both are necessary for our salvation. The human 
mind is finite and powerless to understand the infinite in its fulness. 
St. Paul was taken up to the third heaven and “heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful (otx é€6v) for a man to utter.” (II Cor. 
12,4) The ovx é€6v means that by nature man is unable to understand 
and even less able to define ideal (ideatds) and spiritual meanings. Man 
is by nature unable adequately to describe and define even the most 
simple concepts which are part of his daily life. For example, he seeks 
to describe the meaning of Truth, Justice, Good and the like by refer- 
ring them to their opposites without being able categorically to define 
them. He can say that Justice is whatever Injustice is not, Truth is 
whatever Falsehood is not, and God is whatever Evil is not. Never- 
theless, he feels and lives these concepts daily without being able in 
the least to define their essence adequately. How much more, therefore, 
does the essence of God transcend human reason. For this cause St. Paul 
declares: ‘For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away, 
When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as 
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a child; now that I am become a man, I have put away the things of a | 


child. For now we see in a mirror in riddle, but then face to face; now 
I know in part, but then shall I know fully even as also I was fully 
known.” (I Cor. 13, 9-12) What is now lacking in Knowledge is com- 
pensated by Faith. “But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
and the greatest of these is love. (I Cor. 13, 13) 


I tried to present to you in this lecture one aspect of the spiritual 
life and thought not only of two great bishops, but also of two great 
Greeks. Before I finish allow me to turn my attention to the beloved 
youth who are studying in this beautiful Greek Orthodox Theological 
School of Holy Cross and remind them that they are descendants of 
great and glorious ancestors. Let them, therefore, embrace their great 
ancestors as their own protectors and guardians and let them look to 
them as everlasting examples of piety, virtue and culture. Do not 
forget that you have accepted to become Fathers and Teachers of our 


Ee 


fellow countrymen, of our genuine Greek brothers, of those glorious | 


descendants of glorious ancestors, and you will be called upon to give 
an account for your pastorship of their souls. You are called to become 
the good shepherds of the Greeks of the dispersion, their good teachers 
and illuminators, the good sowers of Orthodoxy, the noble pioneers 
of a higher and more spiritual civilization, founded upon American 
freedom on the one hand and the excellent Greek culture and wisdom 
on the other. You are called on to communicate to the noble souls of 
our brothers whatever beautiful, exalted and noble has been produced 
by Greek-Christian civilization. Let your faith shine like the light and 
let your works be in proportion to your high and sacred mission. Then 
you will also become true “Fathers” of our most Holy Church and true 
Teachers of piety, virtue, and culture, modelling yourselves according 
to the example of the Three Hierarchs whose feast we are celebrating 
today. I pray that their works will become for you an object of con- 
tinuous study and enjoyment. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 
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IMAGES OF GOD AND ANTI-GOD: 
STUDIES IN THE METAPHYSICS OF DOSTOYEVSKI 
By C. B. ASHANIN 


I 


In his short but excellent study of Dostoyevski, Nicholas Berdyaev 
refers to Dostoyevski as one of the greatest metaphysicians of being.’ 
This appraisal of the great novelist is even more enhanced by the high 
place which Berdyaev gives to the metaphysics of being in his own 
philosophy. Berdyaev claims that Dostoyevski has shown, as no one 
before him, that ruptures within human existence have a metaphysical 
character. The religious and philosophical implication of Dostoyevski’s 
insights are significant in that they resolve one of the most dfficult 
problems of theology and philosophy: the relationship between human 
existence and being, that is, man and the world.? Dostoyevski protests 
against the doctrine of man which is too empirical and where the deep 
cleavages within human existence are either ignored or explained away. 
Dostoyevski points out that a doctrine of man construed upon empirical 
determinism is bound to be limited in understanding the real problems 
of human existence and providing right answers by a correct analysis 
of the human situation. For such a doctrine of man is handicapped 
by the fact that it associates existence and being, too closely, and inter- 
prets the latter ontologically, that is, as final and static. It is obvious 
that this ““monistic patheism,” where being dominates existence, im- 
poses impersonalism on human existence and thus makes the overcom- 
ing of the cleavage within human existence a meaningless quest. 
Rather, human existence is left to be overcome by necessity, as a bad 
fate which is to be suffered and accepted. 


Dostoyevski divorces existence from its domination by being and 
puts existence and being into a dialectical relationship. This, of course, 
places them in a conflict which requires resolving through an Ultimate 


1 Nicholas Berdyaev, Dostoyevski (New York: Meridian Books, 1957). 
2 By “Being” in this article is meant that reality which stands over against 
man and which he calls the “JT.” The term ‘‘Existence” denotes that reality 


which is given to man from within and which he calls interchangeably the “J” 
or the “THOU.” 
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Reality which transcends and creates both of them. Naturally, the | 0 


question arises, whether there is such a Reality. Dostoyevski says that de 
there is, and my endeavor here shall be to show how he discovers it. rs 
th 
According to Dostoyevski, man encounters this Ultimate Reality in 
and through freedom, which man experiences first and foremost within th 
human existence. The freedom within existence clearly denies the su- of 
premacy of necessity as being final. And this, of course, means a denial si 
of the supremacy of being over existence. sf 
Freedom, which renounces the primacy of being over existence, D 
discloses that the very fact that being claims finality and appears as an 
ontic-reality is because it suffers from the same cleavage to which 
existence is exposed. Existence and being are interrelated, but as their e 
relationship is characterized by the revolt of freedom within existence, ye 
against the supremacy of being, this raises a metaphysical problem P 
about their nature. Here freedom discloses, by the fact of its deep +I 
involvement in existence and being, that it shares with them a common tt 
source. The transcendental aspect of its nature indicates that the source i 
of freedom stands over against being and existence as the Ultimate le 
Reality, for in them freedom creates revolt and thus exposes their J 
estrangement from the Ultimate Reality — their ontological ground, it 
whenever they claim finality for themselves. R 
The functional nature of freedom shows that it is not “the Being : 
itself,” to use a Kantian term, and that it does not in itself have finality. . 
Rather, freedom points to its source as being Ultimate, for freedom ; 
strives to reveal its source as the goal and meaning of all things by \ 
reconciling all things to its own and their Source. Freedom indicates 
that the Ultimate Being, God, is an absolutely free, unified and self- : 
related reality. As such, He possesses absolute power by which He P 
creates the being outside Himself and reveals His image in it. This 
means that He gives to His creation a “Communal Nature” because He s 
is related to it in Love, that is, His creation is His own personal con- I 
cern. Love is the inner drive of God towards creating being and in- 


fusing it with freedom. The presence of freedom in creation is the 
divine Providence upholding and guiding it. When created Being, 
according to Dostoyevski, usurps the freedom which it, as God’s crea- 
tion, possesses, in order to establish itself as an independent and final 
reality in Opposition to God, its ontological source, this brings the 
estrangement of being and creates a cleavage within it, for freedom 
and necessity, the estranged principle, are struggling with each other. 
Both existence and being reveal this cleavage, experienced as the pre- . 
dicament of man and the world. But this predicament is neither final | 


» tam Lot of ut o> 
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the | nor natural. The intensity of the conflict is a tragedy which seeks re- 

that demption, that is, the healing of the estrangement between Creator and 

rs it. creature, and the final triumph of freedom over necessity in man and 
the world. 

7 = From this short exposition of Dostoyevski’s analysis it is evident 

ithin that Dostoyevski has made a new and original approach to the problem 

nish of estrangement in existence and being and Berdyaev is right in con- 


, sidering Dostoyevski a landmark in the development of the human 
spirit, and dividing the philosophy of religion into pre- and post- 
Dostoyevski periods. 


ence, 
iS an II 
rhich What has been said so far demands further elucidation, for the 
their crucial question lies in the answer to the problem, where does Dosto- 
Rs, yevski get his concept of absolute freedom, for it would be insufficient 
blem proof to deduce it from existence alone, although it cannot be denied 
deep that existence itself presents the problem of freedom. Dostoyevski says 
— that the problem of Absolute Freedom is revealed within human ex- 
enews istence in the person of Christ. Christ, the God-Man, makes the prob- 
mate lem of absolute freedom a human problem. But what Christ reveals 
their about freedom is of the divine transcendental origin, in the sense that 
und, it cannot be accounted for except as the revelation of the Ultimate 

Being succouring its creature, the finite being, in its estrangement from 
cing God, by taking the human predicament upon himself.* In Christ 
ality. creaturely freedom meets Absolute freedom. In the absolute freedom 
rk of God, revealed in Christ, creaturely freedom recognizes its transcen- 
s by dental source and its true nature. This creates in human existence a 
m.: longing to overcome its “fallen state,’ the cleavage and ruptures within 
self- existence. Further, human existence recognizes that freedom is bound 
| He 
This 8 This problem Dostoyevski has argued forcefully in his most original Chris- 
e He stology, in the legend of the Grand Inquisitor in Brothers Karamazov, where 

con- Dostoyevski expounds the Gospel narrative of temptation (M&. I, 12 ff.; Mi. 
1 in- IV, 1-11; Lv. IV, 1-13) on the basis of the analysis of the questions put to the 
- the tempted Christ and concludes in the words of the Grand Inquisitor: 

, “If it were possible to imagine, simply for the sake of argument, that those 
“ing, three questions of the dread Spirit had perished utterly from the books, and that 
crea- we had to restore them and to invent them anew . . . and gathered together all 
final the wise men of the earth — rulers, chief priests, learned men, — 
the poets — and had set them the task to invent three questions such as would . . . 
ent express in three human phrases the whole future history of the world and human- 

ity — dost thou believe that all the wisdom of the earth united could have in- 
ther. vented . . . equal to the three questions put to thee {Christ — insertion mine] 
pre- ...41n the wilderness? From the miracle of their statements . . . we can see 
final that we have here to do with the absolute and the eternal.” (italics mine) 
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up with personality. This makes human existence conscious that the 
world as an impersonal ontological reality is an illusion. It is such 
for in it freedom is denied and reduced to the minimum. In its place 
its opposite, necessity, is dominant. This deprives the world of being 
Cosmos (the beautiful creation of God). Thus the imperative of crea- 
tive freedom in human existence is not only to overcome its own threat 
by renouncing the primacy of being over existence, but also to restore 
to the universe its character of “‘cosmos.’’* In this, for Dostoyevski, 
lies the human and cosmic significance of Christ as the redeemer. 
Dostoyevski strives to make the significance of Christ apparent not only 
for theology, but for philosophy as well. In this he has partly suc- 
ceeded, for the philosophical quest in Russian thought after Dosto- 
yevski has become a religious quest and the Russian religious philoso- 
phy deeply Christocentric, as exemplified by Solovyov, Berdyaev, 
Frank, N. Lossky, to mention only a few. 


Ill 


The estranged freedom does not have an ontological basis, nor 
of course, could it have one, but it does have a metaphysical character. 
The cosmic nature of the estrangement is a form of Demonic Structure. 
This demonic structure manifests its image in the form of Anti-God 
through the estranged freedom in existence and being. For Dosto- 
yevski the empirical world is a realm dominated by the images of God 
(Christ) and Anti-God (the Anti-Christ). Since these images are by 
nature opposed, they involve the whole created being in the Universal 
and Spiritual conflict. What makes the recognition of these two images 
confusing, in spite of the fact that the nature of each is different (for 
they are based on two types of freedom which inspire them, the real 
and the estranged), is that they both appear in a “trinitarian” form. 
The similarity of form is not to be underestimated as being unimpor- 
tant, for the form plays a very important role in man’s recognition of 
the world and of himself and God. And it is a great spiritual achieve- 
ment of Dostoyevski to have drawn attention to the “trinitarian” forms 
of both the divine and demonic images. By having done this he has 


4 This spiritual concern of the redeemed man is explicitly stated in the con- 
versations and exhortations of Father Zossima in Brothers Karamazov ... 
“When you are left alone fall on the earth and kiss it, water it with your tears 
and it will bring forth fruit even though no one has seen you in your solitude. 
. . . When you are left alone pray. Love to throw yourself on the earth and 
kiss it. Kiss the earth and love it with an unceasing, consuming love. Love all 
men, love everything. ...” 
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made it possible for man’s spirituality to liberate itself from the bond- 
age to form as such, by pointing to its ambiguities. This, of course, is 
a step towards the transcendence of form, and a search for the essences 
behind the form and an ecstatic encounter of the human spirit with 
their nature. Since these are free from ambiguities of form and are 
distinct from one another, this enables man to know the Ultimate 
Reality and also to grasp the nature of the demonic structure. At this 
point the human personality is free to make its decision for God and 
thus contribute towards bringing the Cosmic Conflict nearer to its final 
stage. Here human personality achieves its transcendence and the im- 
portance of St. Augustine’s dictum transcende te ipsum, acquires full 
meaning as a grasp of one’s selfhood as having a universal significance 
and destiny. 


As regards the “‘trinitarian” forms of the Divine and Demonic im- 
ages, their similarity appears somewhat strange. The “trinitarian” 
form of the Divine does not present great difficulty in grasping its 
why. For, since God is informed with creative freedom, his nature 
seeks the other, not to oppose him, but to affirm his being. God does 
this by outgoing from Himself and giving Himself to the other, so 
that the other may exist and share in being. Thus God creates the 
community of being. The community of being is essential to Divine 
creative freedom which is also Divine Love, and Love needs com- 
munion — sharing. The “trinitarian” form of the demonic is some- 
what puzzling at first. But it soon becomes clear when we grasp that 
the demonic structure (Gestalt) seeks to have ontological character 
and be God. This, of course, involves the demonic in opposition to 
God and in revolt against Him. To “dethrone” God and impose itself 
as final and absolute, the demonic must aim at the destruction of the 
Community of Being revealed in God. To this must be further added 
that the “Communal Nature” of God is the source of personal life and 
personal principle in being. The demonic opposes communal and per- 
sonal nature in being, whose source is God, by the collectivistic and 
impersonal principle. This collectivism appears in a “trinitarian” form 
in the demonic structure but the difference between it and the “trini- 
tarian” form of the divine is that the demonic does not express the 
triune principle of being, as is the case with the divine trinitarian form, 
where the form and the reality which it reveals are identical. In es- 
sence, ‘‘the trinitarian form” of the demonic is nothing but a general- 
ization of “the individualistic principle in revolt,” upon which the 
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demonic is based.’ The “individualistic principle in revolt,” disguised 
in a collective form, creates the impression of being universal and ulti- 
mate and thus capable of overcoming the communial nature of personal 
being and its living pluralism and turning it into the general static 
impersonal “oneness” of what it ultimately the non-being, where life 
and spirit have become extinct. 


Thus the trinitarian forms of the divine and demonic are the prob- 
lems, not of abstract thought, but of personal life itself, in the sense 
that the analysis of the trinitarian form of the divine emphasizes that 
God creates and upholds it, while the analysis of the trinitarian form 
of the demonic shows that it destroys personal life.® 


IV 


According to Dostoyevski, the images of God and Anti-God domi- 
nate man and his world. They are revealed to man directly in his own 
and his fellow men’s personalities. Dostoyevski focuses all the creative 
powers of his genius to illustrate this and to show that man is not an 
independent being, but a creature in which the two realms, the divine 
and the demonic, meet, each one claiming man for itself. Since all this 
is of the highest importance for man’s destiny, Dostoyevski takes it 
upon himself as his urgent task to reveal the real natures of God and 
Anti-God, so that man may know them and discern which of the two 
has the real being, so that he may choose it for himself also. 


In Dostoyevski, the man who bears the Image of God is essentially 
the man of “‘sobornost,”’ the ~niversal man." He embraces in Love not 
only his fellowmen, but the whole of creation. Father Zossima and 
Alyosha in Brothers Karamazov are such people. They are such because 
they are the creation of God in whom the Father and the Son renounce 
Themselves in love for each other, not seeking their own selfhoods, 
but that of the other. Neither of them say “I am,” but “Thou art.” 
This fullness of love in the Divine Life reveals within itself the Beauty 
and Harmony in which the Love of the Father and of the Son displays 


5 By “individualistic principle in revolt’ I mean the refusal of created being 
to accept its creatureliness alongside of others. Rather, it dissociates itself from 
the rest being and sees in this act a liberation of itself and proclaims this sepa- 
ration as the absolute freedom, claiming to be its creator and thus the Ultimate 
Reality. 

6 This discussion about “trinitarian forms” of the divine and the demonic 
is suggestive in understanding real issues behind the — similarity between 
the neo-Platonist (Plotinus and Hegel) and Christian doctrines of God. 

7V. Ivanov, Freedom and the Tragic Life (London, 1952). 
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the indestructibility and the perfection of the power of being in God. 
This is the revelation of the Father and the Son in the Holy Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit in Them in whom the Father’s and the Son’s “Thou 
art” to each other reveals the Divine “We are.”* This conception of 
God as the bearer of the personal principle, the principle of community 
of being, which is supported and upheld by mutual love and self- 
sacrifice for the other, lies behind the words of Prince Mishkin in 
Dostoyevski’s Idzot, ‘“Beauty will save the world.” The world will be 
saved by the divine love in which the harmony and the beauty of the 
Being of God is revealed, whose power will save the world from ugli- 
ness, which is destruction. Beauty creates form and endows it with the 
power of being, while ugliness destroys, revealing the non-being. 


The man in Dostoyevski who bears the image of the Anti-God and 
is the complete antithesis to the universal man, lives in constant protest 
against God and human existence. He constantly says “no” to God and 
to life. Such people are Ivan Karamazov, who says that he returns the 
ticket for entrance into life to God, and Kirilov, who commits suicide. 
There are hosts of others, especially in Dostoyevski’ novel, The Pos- 
sessed, in which the image of the Anti-God expresses itself in subtle 
but effective destruction of existence and turns it into non-being.® 


The Anti-God, whose children these heroes from the underworld 
are, has non original being in himself, for he is a creature. He con- 
stantly fights against God, denies Him, and yet the act of destruction 
itself reveals the Anti-God displaying the three-foldness of his being 
(imitating God who in the act of Creation reveals His own three-ness 
of person). The “demonic trinity” cannot be called triune, because 
the Anti-God is an uneasy triumvirate, where the associates hate each 
other and work for the undoing of what the other is building, thus 
accomplishing the destruction of the first “person” in the Anti-God 
who (unlike the First Person in the Holy Trinity) says “I am.” Dosto- 
yevski calls him “Lucifer.” All those that bear the image of the Anti- 
God say the same “I am” to themselves, echoing Lucifer’s message to 
them: ‘You shall be Gods.” “Thou art who can say, like God, ‘I am.’ 


8 This “We are,” while re-affirming the Father's and the Son’s “Thou art” 
to each other, brings into mutual ‘Thou art’s” the “I am because Thou art” also, 
which would not be there if the Holy Spirit were not immanent in the Divine 
Life alongside the Father and the Son to reveal it. 


® Non-being means the illusion of being, where form has lost the power of 
being and itself is in a state of deformation. 
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Therefore thou art entitled to rule over the universe, to have it in thy 
power.”?° 


When Lucifer had inspired man to claim Godhead for himself and 
as soon as “I am” man reflects upon his demonic “I am,” Ahriman, 
the second “person,” or rather, modus, of this demonic “trinity” comes 
and says to man (unlike the Son of God, the second person of the Holy 
Trinity), “You know you are wot; give it up; commit suicide; you only 
pretend.” 


The third modus of the Anti-God is the female figure, the Beauty 
of Sodom, by which Dostoyevski means the ugliness of non-being — 
the demonic “we are not.” 


“When in Crime and Punishment Raskolnikov and Svedri- 
gailov try to gaze into each other’s nature and the former, full 
of loathing at the bottom of his soul — has to agree with his 
counterpart when the latter declares that the fatal bond between 
them is not fortuitous, that they have an essential affinity and 
resemble enemy twins — then it is Lucifer that dwells in one 
and Ahriman who holds the other prisoner, and it is those two 
powers that survey each other within the other, the yawning 
black depths that are in both. For Dostoyevski the two demons 
are two manifestations of one substance; which is not, however, 
of necessity completely represented in this duality, but on the 
contrary contains in its Satanic depths a third and female figure, 
the Beauty of Sodom, which Dostoyevski, that explorer of Hell, 
contrasts with the beauty of Our Lady.’ 


V 


The “trinitarian” image of Anti-God is a description of the dialec- 
tical activity of what I have called in this article “the individualistic 
principle in revolt’’ which divides and destroys being. I have already 
pointed out that Dostoyevski attributes this cleavage within being to 
Freedom, which is estranged from its ontological source. 


By way of estranged freedom man comes to know that inner divi- 
sion of self which is evil and demonic, for the separate parts of being 
become personified apart and engaged in each other’s destruction. This 
is demonic possession — the presence of the demonic image in man and 
the world, the utter evil, the Devil. In Brothers Karamazov Dosto- 


10 Tvanov, t. cit., p. 127. 
11 Ivanov, ibid., p. 121. 
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yevski describes how Ivan Karamazov has fallen into this state of 
demonic division of being. He tells Satan: “You are an incarnation 
of myself, but only one side of me—of my thoughts and feelings, 
and only of the nastiest and stupidest of them .. . you are myself, but 
with a different face . . . you are not somebody else. You are I, and 
nothing more, you are my fancy.” In this cleavage we see the ugliness 
of non-being destroying being. Dostoyevski called it Sodom.” 


How then, can man be saved from the attack of the demonic image? 
Through choice, personal choice for being. Dostoyevski gives all- 
important significance to this choice. And this explains why he con- 
trasts the ugliness of Sodom, the final destruction of being, which is the 
metaphysical implication of the estranged freedom with the beauty of 
Our Lady, for in her wholehearted choice of God's will .. . “Let it be 
to me according to Your word” .. . lies the way towards God—towards 
unity with the community of being, where creative freedom unites 
all things. 


The description of God as the “Community of Being’ revealed in 
a trinitarian form provides an understanding of the problem of the 
demonic, threatening human existence in the form of an extreme in- 
dividualism, or its counterpart, collectivism. I hope that from this 
study also the relevance of the Christian doctrine of God as the Trinity, 
i.e., the Community of Being, emerges as the only meaningful doctrine 
which could show the way of overcoming the demonic in human exist- 
ence. The Christian doctrine of God declares that in the heart of God 
there lies a communion of love, through which God's Being affirms 
itself and everything which exists. In this doctrine lies the message 
of Christianity, that the fulfillment of human existence lies in the 
community, whereby every individual lives for the others and the others 
for him. In this lies the overcoming of individualism and of collectiv- 
ism, which by nature are anti-God. They are both frightening because 
they reveal the image of Anti-God by splitting the two sides of the 


12 “All Dostoyevski’s ‘divided’ — have a devil, though less clearly vis- 
ible than Ivan’s is to him. This second self is the spirit of not-being. It repre- 
sents the loss of the essence of personality and is the manifestation of an empty 
liberty, the freedom of nothingness. The ideal of Sodom is only a ghost of life, 
and Svedrigailov definitely given up to that ideal, himself becomes nothing more 
than a phantom with no vestige of personality left. Nothingness is immanent 
in evil. The divided man can find salvation nowhere but in the second, final 
freedom, freedom in the grace and truth of Christ. To mend that inner cleavage 
and banish that nightmare of Satan, a man must make a definitive choice and 
choose Being itself.” N. Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 110. 
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Divine Nature, His Unity and His Diversity, and by opposing the one 
against the other, while in the two together lies the unbreakable struc- 
ture of the personality of God. 


Paul Florensky, a Russian theologian, once wrote that “the dogma 
of trinity becomes the common ground of religion and philosophy and 
in this dogma the perennial conflict between them is overcome.’* Dosto- 
yevski has shown that the problem of the metaphysics of being needs 
the help of both philosophy and theology and that in this problem 
lies their contact and possible reconciliation. The relevance of both 
theology and philosophy for human existence would be much enhanced 
if they were more deeply concerned with the analysis of the human 
situation in its metaphysical aspect. Dostoyevski has made a plea for 
this and in this study I have tried to draw attention to his plea. 


Dept. OF DIVINITY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


18 Paul Florensky, Vstupitelnoe Slovo (Sergiev Posad, 1914). 
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H. A. WOLFSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHURCH FATHERS* 
By REY. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


This book of Dr. Wolfson is from many viewpoints a valuable 
contribution to the history of Christian theology, especially since it 
presents a sincere handling of Biblical and Patristic theological material 
by one who is not committed to the Christian religion in advance. This 
study may be appreciated by some and disturbing to others. 


From a certain point of view it should be considered extremely 
valuable as a demonstration on the insufficiency of certain methods of 
dealing with Biblical and patristic material, although the author did 
not apparently have such a purpose in mind. 


There are those Biblical scholars who consider the New Testament 
selectfully trustworthy and in their critical work apply methods of 
interpretation commonly used in the fields of history, comparative 
religion and philosophy in an endeavor to get back behind the Biblical 
data to what they dogmatically imagine to be the historical facts. 
Paradoxically enough some of the most radical methodologies at times 
somehow manage to salvage the confessional sensitivities of the meth- 
odologians using them. In this respect Dr. Wolfson is more con- 
sistent. He generally uses current methods but refuses to play the 
role of magician. He searches for a doctrine of Trinity in the New 
Testament and early Christian literature and fails to find it. In view 
of the presuppositions of his method this is quite normal and to be 
expected and should be appreciated accordingly. 


In this paper we propose to discuss Dr. Wolfson’s treatment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity leaving his exposition of Christology, Gnos- 
ticism and Heresies for another time. In passing, however, one may 
remark that his section on Christology is very well done, especially in 
view of Dr. Wolfson’s non-soteriological approach. 


* The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, vol. 1, Faith, Trinity, Incarnation 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956) pp. 635. 
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Considering the general confusion concerning the epistemological 
or methodological question in Biblical criticism today, it was natural 
for Dr. Wolfson to ignore the prophetic and apostolic experience in 
dealing with the doctrines in question. The only alternative to the 
soteriological approach is, of course, to treat of Christian doctrine 
within the categories of philosophy and myth and thereby understand 
the apophatic character of the prophetic and apostolic experience in 
terms of concepts and myth. That Dr. Wolfson ignores this aspect of 
the Biblical and early Christian literature is clear from the fact that 
he does not deal with it. The very title of his book, The Philosophy 
of the Church Fathers, reveals the weakness of his approach. 


If the Old and New Testament prophetic and soteriological ex- 
perience is not a reality for the Biblical critic it is impossible for him 
to make a scientifically correct evaluation of his field of study. When 
the prophet or apostle claims that he has seen the glory of God the 
Biblical critic is immediately put into a difficult position, especially 
when he himself has never seen the glory of God and even has no 
suspicion of what this claim points to and yet cannot explain it be- 
cause of its suprarational character. To see and discern the glory of 
God is an experience of prophets, apostles and saints and belongs to 
those who in Christ partake of the Baoweia tot Ocot. The saint who 
sees the glory or the Baowsia of God is in reality from a purely scien- 
tific and historical point of view the only one in a position to interpret 
the experience of other saints. Whether the modern Biblical scholar 
agrees or not, the ordinary methodologies used in historical and philo- 
sophical investigations cannot apply to the suprarational dimension 
of the uncreated. The uncreated glory of God is not and cannot be an 
object of scientific research. It is known only to those who have the 
gift of the Spirit. The correct interpretation of Scripture belongs to 
those who have been incorporated into the same soteriological experi- 
ence as those who wrote the Scriptures. Both Old and New Testaments 
deal with the revelation of the glory of God. For a Biblical critic not 
to have seen the glory of God simply means he does not know the 
very object of his study. 


Herein, from the biased viewpoint of an Orthodox Christian, would 
lie the fundamental weakness of Dr. Wolfson’s treatment of Biblical 
and patristic theology. In this respect the application of the interpre- 
tive principle of eschatological frustrations as a key to understanding 
doctrinal developments (e.g., A. Schweitzer, M. Werner), although 
also a forcing of the sources, is perhaps superior, simply because it 
attempts to account for primitive Christian doctrine in terms of a defi- 
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nite historical experience of expectation, frustration and transforma- 
tion. Dr. Wolfson’s portrayal of primitive Christians as adding gods 
to the originally One God of Israel and then trying to reconcile their 
polytheistic accretions with their original monotheism for no existential 
reasons whatever is a caricature and not at all justified by the sources. 


I. THE BIBLICAL MATERIAL 


A basic weakness of Dr. Wolfson’s treatment of the New Testament 
lies in the fact that he fails to take seriously its unity with the Old 
Testament, especially its continuity with the prophetic experience. Be- 
cause of this he misses certain fundamental interpretive principles 
which are absolutely indispensible for a proper evaluation of both the 
Biblical and patristic material. 


When dealing with the New Testament one must always keep in 
mind that in the primitive Church it was never separated from 
the Old Testament which served as the basic catechetical book of in- 
struction. Therefore, many images and words and even actions found 
in the New Testament can be interpreted only in the light of an Old 
Testament parallel. The subject of the Old Testament is the creative 
and salvatory acts of God among His >eople. The Hebrews never 
spoke of God in abstract philosophical terms and knew that there was 
no name or definition which can be applied to the divine nature. God 
in the Old Testament is known only in His acts or energies, never in 
His essence or nature. When reading scripture a Jew was exercising 
himself in the careful study of the mighty acts of God by which Israel's 
enemies were destroyed. 


The subject matter of the New Testament is also the mighty acts 
of God. The divine essence is beyond the reach not only of human ex- 
perience generally but of the prophets and apostles also. It is the glory 
and not the essence of God which is revealed in Christ. The Logos did 
not become flesh to reveal the divine nature but to destroy the works of 
the devil by bringing man back into permanent communion with the 
glory of God. In other words, the Son of God became man to destroy 
the rule of Satan by restoring man to communion of divine grace which 
is none other than the glory and ruling power (Paoveia) of God. This 
uncreated glory of God was revealed to the prophets and so the Old 
Testament is a witness to the proper acts of God which can belong to 
no creature. Only God has the power to create, sustain and resurrect 
His people by bestowing upon them the Spirit of life. From this Old 
Testament point of view it is not necessary to say that Christ is God 
in so many words when this is done much more convincingly by an 
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action, such as raising Lazarus from the dead, or creating eyes for a 
man born blind, or changing water into wine. It was the glory of 
God which was revealed to Moses and the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment and it is exactly this same glory which is revealed in Christ in 
the New Testament. Kai iqavégwoe tiv d6Eav adtod xai éxiotevoav eis 
abtov ot padytai avtod (John 2, 11) or tatta elnev "Hoaiac ou elde tiv 
86Eav aitod (John 12, 41). This simply means that as far as the New 
Testament writers are concerned 56§a of Christ is identical with the 
86Ea of God seen by the prophets in the Old Testament. The New 
Testament and the Fathers of the Church (at least in the East) believe 
that it was through the Logos that God revealed His uncreated glory 
to the prophets. 


Of course, Dr. Wolfson would argue that this idea was borrowed 
by the Fourth Gospel from Philo. But one finds the exact same inter- 
pretation in St. Paul and in the Synoptic tradition, especially on the 
Mt. of Transfiguration. Christ promises that some of the apostles 
will see the Baowsiav tod Ocod éAnAvdviav év Suvduer and this is ful- 
filled in the event of the transfiguration when the three pillars of the 
Church eldov thy 66Eav avtod (Lk. 9, 32), or tov vidv tot avioazov ég- 
xOpevov év ti] Pactdeig attotd (Mth. 16, 28), which is none other than 
the Bactdcia tot Geot (Mk. 9, 1; Lk. 9, 27). That it is the Son of God 
Who revealed the glory of God to the prophets is further indicated 
from the fact that Moses and Elijah are seen speaking to Christ, the 
Lord of Glory, Whose glory was revealed to them and is now being 
revealed. After they saw the 56€a or Bactdeia tot Oot, the vepédy 
artery descended upon them and (as in the case of Exodus 33, 
9) idob pwvi ex tijs vepédns Aéyovoa- obtds Eotiv 6 vids pou 6 ayanntés, 
év & edddxnoa dxovete aitod. (Mth. 17, 5). 


From this it should be clear enough why St. Paul could say ei yao 
Eyvwoav, oi Gv tov Kiouov tijs S6Ens éotavoewoav (1 Cor. 2, 8). The 
Kuguos tijs S6Ens is certainly He through Whom God revealed His 
glory to Moses and the prophets. It is also within this context only 
that St. Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus makes sense. He 
saw the Lord of Glory and could not see &xd tijs 56Ey¢5 tod Patds éxeivov 
(Acts 22, 11). He knew immediately that he was struggling against 
Him Who appeared to Moses and hence his acute suffering because of 
the blindness of his fellow Jews. The Fourth Gospel states the case 
clearly: “How can ye believe, who receive glory one of another, and 
the glory that cometh from the only God ye seek not? Think not that 
I will accuse you to the Father: there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. For if ye believed Moses, ye 
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would believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writ- 
ings, how shall ye believe my words?” (John 5, 44-47). 


From what has been said one would suspect that there is much 
more in the New Testament about the doctrine of the Trinity than 
Dr. Wolfson thinks. Of course one does not find there the Homoousios 
spelled out in so many words. However, one must bear in mind that 
Christ did not speak about Himself in theoretical rational terms. He 
simply revealed His uncreated glory and power and His disciples real- 
ized that they were confronted by the Lord of Glory Who appeared 
to Moses and the prophets. It was not Philo who shaped the faith of 
the Church, but it was Christ Who revealed the glory of God as His 
Own proper glory: Kai viv 56€ao6v pe ot, Idteg, naga ceavt@ ti 86Ey 
{) elyvo x96 tov tov xdopov elvar maga coi (John 17, 5). 


This distinction between the uncreated glory of God and creatures 
is a basic Biblical and patristic distinction without which the whole 
field under discussion becomes unintelligible. St. Paul clearly writes, 
«iaEav thy S0Eav tod apddotov Oeod év duoimpati eixdvos piagtot dv- 
downov...» (Rom. 1, 23). This uncreated glory of God is none other 
than the uncreated ruling power (aoleia, dvvapic, xgdtos) of God 
and denotes the divine activities and energies of God revealed to the 
prophets and apostles. The most fundamental epistemological factor 
in Biblical and Greek Patristic theologry (including such early writers 
as SS. Justin, Theophilus and Irenaeus) is that God is and can be 
known to man in His glory and power only and never in His essence. 
The divine essence is never the subject of speculation. The identity of 
essence in the Holy Trinity can be known only from the identity of 
d0Ea, Pacideia, xeatos, évégyeia, etc. These are names not of God or 
the essence of God, but of the uncreated glory or energies of God. 
Even the name God is not a name of essence but denotes Him Who 
Acts. The uncreated glory of God is not a world of Platonic forms 
and therefore is completely beyond the conceptual powers of the human 
mind. The glory of God cannot be the subject of rational inquiry. It 
can be known only by the suprasentient and suprarational experience 
of prophets, apostles and saints to whom God chooses to reveal Him- 
self. Philosophy has not only never come to a knowledge of the glory 
of God, but has never even discovered the distinction between Creator 
and creature. 


The few observations made thus far raise the question of method 
in studying the Biblical and patristic sources. It seems that Dr. Wolfson 
Shares the bias of many that Biblical and early Christian literature 
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presents us with a strong element of naiveté and superstitious confu- 
sion which allow one to pass the material off as requiring no special 
epsitemological study. When this is done the only alternative left is 
to relegate the material to the usual categories of concepts, myth and 
historical accidents. 


In this respect Dr. Wolfson examines the New Testament without 
any consideration of the structure and purpose of the writings therein 
contained and of their use in the primitive Church. Every writing is 
written with a purpose within a definite historical situation and must 
be understood accordingly. One cannot expect to find a developed 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity in a work not written for this purpose. 
To try to find depth theology in works intended for catechumens, for 
example, is like finding fault with a book on simple arithmetic because 
it does not contain trigonometrical formulas. 


It is accepted by many biblical critics today that the synoptic gospels 
were never intended to be a “‘story of the life of Jesus,” as Dr. Wolfson 
thinks (p. 155), but were shaped according to the catechetical methods 
of instruction of the primitive Church and can be understood only 
within this context. Since the New Testament deals with the saving 
Acts of God and nowhere pretends to philosophize about the divine 
essence, one should see in these writings a method of instruction in- 
tended to lead those being taught into a definite soteriological experi- 
ence. In the synoptic gospels one sees a series of spiritual exercises 
calculated to free the mind and body from demonic oppression and to 
lead the catechumen to a spiritual condition whereby he is able to 
distinguish between the acts of creatures and demons and the uncreated 
acts or glory of God. It is only when one learns to distinguish between 
the creaturely acts of men and demons and the uncreated glory of God 
that one can learn to struggle against sin, recognize the will of God 
and come to a knowledge of the uncreated glory of the Incarnate Logos. 
Otherwise one would naturally confuse the acts of creatures with the 
glory of God and this confusion, according to St. Paul, is the source 
of idolatry. In the healing and saving acts of Christ some recognized 
the uncreated glory or energies of God, while others saw nothing but 
demonic power (Mth. 12, 25-37; Mk. 3, 23-30; Lk. 11, 17-23). 


It is clear from the very structure of the four Gospels, and wit- 
nessed to by the catechetical and baptismal practices of ancient Chris- 
tians, that liberation from slavery to demonic influence was an absolute 
prerequisite for initiation into the mysteries of the faith. Whether 
Biblical critics like it or not, ancient Christians sincerely believed that 
those not liberated from the clutches of the prince of sin and falsehood 
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could not be receptive of the Spirit of Love and Truth and that “no 
one can say Lord Jesus, except in the Holy Spirit’” (I Cor. 12, 3). “For 
it is impossible,” writes St. Basil, “for a man, if he has not been pre- 
viously enlightened by the Spirit, to arrive at a consideration of the 
Son” (Ep. 38). 


The very fact that God can be known in His energies and acts only, 
and then only by one who learns to distinguish the uncreated glory 
of God from the energies of creatures, and especially of the devil, auto- 
matically brings to the fore the pastoral character of Biblical and patris- 
tic theology. Learning the theology of the Church and fighting the 
devil are two aspects of the same reality. To know God in His ener- 
gies, activity and glory presupposes a correct knowledge of the opera- 
tions of creatures and especially of the devil. The defeat of satan is 
a prerequisite not only to a correct approach to the study of the divine 
names and activities, but even more important a necessary preliminary 
to seeing the glory of God, which experience transcends all biblical 
and conceptual knowledge. The Bible and the Fathers of the Church 
were very much concerned about correct doctrine because this meant 
a correct knowledge of the mighty acts of God whereby the kingdom 
of satan was and is being brought to an end and this was considered 
the only means by which one could learn to fight against sin and have 
any hope of salvation. 


This approach to Christian doctrine is contained in the very struc- 
ture of the New Testament and is repeated by the whole patristic tra- 
dition. St. Symeon the New Theologian expresses this thought clearly: 
“The Son and Logos of God did not become man to be believed in, 
or to be glorified, or that the Holy Trinity and Godhead should be 
theologized, but ‘that he might destroy the works of the devil’ (I John 
3, 8; comp. Heb. 2, 14-15), and when the works of the devil are de- 
stroyed in those who believe in Him, then the mysteries of theology 
and of Orthodox dogma are entrusted to him. For if those who have 
not been liberated from the works of the devil by the manifestation 
of the Son and Logos of God . . . are forbidden to enter the temple 
of the Lord and pray to God, how much more are they forbidden to 
read and explain Holy Scriptures?” (Orat. 10, 3). That it is the “god 
of this age” who hinders man from coming to a knowledge of ‘“‘the 
glory of God in the person of Jesus Christ” is stated without any 
reservation by St. Paul in II Cor. 4, 3-4. From this point of view the 
philosophical approach to Christian doctrine is extremely questionable. 


The synoptic tradition together with the Old Testament represents 
the pre-baptismal instruction of the ancient Church while the fourth 
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Gospel tradition presents us with a post-baptismal type of initiation 
into a deeper insight of the mysteries of salvation. The synoptic tradi- 
tion is dealing with the pre-baptismal concern with the methods and 
powers of satan and the means by which he is defeated and the fourth 
Gospel is a post-baptismal and post-resurrectional reflection upon the 
experience of unity with God through Christ and in the Spirit, which 
is nothing more than participation in the basileia and glory of God. 
It is clearly within such a context that one must examine the statements 
of ancient Christian writers concerning the various types of faith, and 
not relate everything, as Dr. Wolfson does, to Greek and Philonic 
categories (pp. 102-140). 


This raises the question of whether Dr. Wolfson’s division between 
simple faith and rational knowledge can be strictly applied to the 
writers in question, or is the whole question to be discussed rather in 
terms of the simple faith of Christians before baptism and the mysta- 
gogical faith of Christians after baptism. 


In this respect Tertullian would be maintaining a sharp division 
between philosophy and the revealed teachings of faith, understanding 
faith to imply the whole of Christian experience and instruction, 
whereas Clement and Origen, taking the lead from the frequency of 
the words “gnosis” and “epignosis” in SS. Paul and John especially, 
would choose the way of impressing Christians and non-Christians alike 
with the idea that the Church also has her scientist-philosophers who 
are by no means inferior to those of the world. The idea of a class of 
Christian philosophers is not only inherent in the very structure of the 
New Testament message, but also an outgrowth of the need to meet 
the pagan charges that Christians are ignorant people, and with what 
else could these charges be met except by projecting as Christian phi- 
losophers those initiated and accomplished in the mysteries of faith 
and salvation ? 


Having these few facts concerning ancient catechism in mind it 
would be impossible to relate every ancient writer's division between 
simple faith and mystical faith to a division between faith based on 
simple acceptance and faith based on rational demonstration supported 
by secular philosophy. Nor is it possible to refer to Philo what is in- 
herent in the very structure of the Gospel traditions and catechetical 
practices of ancient Christians. 


Thus, for example, Origen’s categories of motevew pdvov or eisayd- 
pevor and moteverv éyvwnévar or téhevor (pp. 106-107) are not in them- 
selves to be understood as qualifications of Paul’s warning against 
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philosophy, but principally as a fundamental distinction between cate- 
chumens and those initiated into the mysteries. Origen’s distinction 
between those who are able only to treat of moral subjects and those 
who have knowledge of mysteries (p. 108) is also to be found in the 
very structure of the Four Gospels and again reflects the distinction 
between catechumens and baptized. In contrast to the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, the Gospel of John contains no moral precept prior to 12, 25 and 
then sums up the essence of the supramoral teachings of Jesus in the 
account of the Last Supper. Therefore this classification is not neces- 
sarily a later reflection of Philonic influence. 


The unity of the Old and New Testaments is not only of a pre- 
dictive nature, as we have already seen, but involves cosmological, 
anthropological, soteriological and eschatological considerations which 
contradict Dr. Wolfson’s general approach and make questionable his 
constant emphasis on Philonic influences in the development of Chris- 
tian dogma. 


The most important sense in which the Old Testament is the basis 
of the New Testament is the fact that God Himself revealed to the 
prophets His uncreated glory and thereby the complete distinction be- 
tween Creator and creature and between the acts of the Creator and 
the acts of creatures and the complete dependence of the creature upon 
the Creator and the complete independence of the Creator. Creation 
declares the uncreated glory of God. However, the glory of God is 
not a Platonic world of forms and therefore creation is not a poor 
copy of a perfect original, nor is it possible to conceptualize the un- 
created glory of God by a system of analogia entis or analogia fidei. 
The will (or wills) of God by which all things exist is not a world 
of substantial forms. The prophetic vision is not an intellectual intui- 
tion of eternal essences. It is an unknowing which transcends knowl- 
edge because it is not concerned with scientific or philosophical truth, 
but with knowledge of the living God Who transcends all categories 
of reason. The cosmological and soteriological implications are clear. 
The reality of man and creatures generally is not something which be- 
longs to a Platonic or even Aristotelian system of universal forms. Each 
creature is not a simple participation in a universal idea, but constitutes 
an individual! reality because of the creative will of God. Between God 
and creation there is no system of universal forms on which everything 
depends for its determination. The fundamental unitary ve 
underlying both the Old and New Testaments is the fact that God is 
One, that He alone created the world and everything in it, that He 
alone sustains creation as the source of all existence and life, that He 
created man to live in this world and none other, that He is related to 
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the world really and directly as is manifested throughout the Old 
Testament and especially in the incarnation of the Logos. These basic 
Biblical principles imply the facts that salvation can come to man not 
by the escape of his soul to another realm of existence, but only by a 
real resurrection of both body and soul and that this salvation can be 
accomplished only by God Who is the source of life. It is over these 
issues that the great theological conflicts of Church history were waged. 


On the basis of Dr. Wolfson’s exposition of Philonic thought, it is 
obvious that, excepting the absolute distinction between the uncreated 
God and creation, Philo’s cosmology, anthropology, soteriology and 
eschatology have nothing in common with the above mentioned biblical 
and patristic presuppositions. In Philo there is future life in terms of 
immortality of the soul but no resurrection of the body and reality is 
not properly an attribute of material creation but belongs to the created 
realm of forms contained in a created Logos of which this world is but 
a poor copy. God’s use of the created Logos as an instrument for creat- 
ing and governing the world (Philo, vol. 1, pp. 200- 359) is a Philonic 
deviation from Old Testament piety which strongly rejected any such 
idea (see G. F. Moore, Judaism, vol. 1, pp. 380-381), and even be- 
lieved that God governs the world, not by created means (natural 
laws), but by His own immediate activity. (Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 375-376, 
384). 


Dr. Wolfson attempts to absolve Philo of Zeller’s criticism that 
he needed intermediaries between God and the world because of his 
doctrine of the absolute simplicity of God (Philo, vol. I, pp. 282 ff.), 
but later contradicts himself by admitting that God, for Philo, being 
self-sufficient, can have no real relation to creation, for this would 
make him dependent on creation. (Vol. II. pp. 137-138). Here again 
is an obvious deviation from the Biblical and patristic understanding 
of God Who by His will and creative act brought Himself into a real 
relationship with creation. 


Generally the use of the term Logos in itself proves nothing con- 
cerning the nature of the New Testament doctrine of God and His 
relation to creation. Even if this term were taken from Philo there is 
yet the question concerning content and meaning. 


Nowhere in the Bible is it stated that the Logos or the proper Son 
of God was either created or created out of nothing or that there was 
a time when He did not exist. The term xgwtétoxos used by Paul is, 
as Dr. Wolfson believes, a reference to the origin of the existence of 
the pre-existent Son of God, but, however, must be studied from the 
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viewpoint of the terms yévvnots and dvayévvyois used for baptism. In 
this sense the Logos is both povoyeviis and xewtdétoxos. He is povoyeviis 
because He is only natural Son of God and xewtétoxos in relation to 
those destined to be reborn and resurrected, thereby becoming gods 
and sons of God by grace. Ilgwtétoxos is certainly not synonymous 
with the term povoyevis (John 1, 14, 18; 3, 16, 18). These points 
have been extensively treated by the Fathers of the Church and from 
a purely academic point of view should have been at least mentioned 
if not taken seriously into consideration. Instead Dr. Wolfson chose 
to derive the New Testament idea of a begotten Son from the realm of 
pagan myth (pp. 288 ff., 294), thereby ignoring the purely apophatic 
sense in which it is used in the New Testament and by the Fathers of 
the Orthodox tradition. Dr. Wolfson is of course generally correct 
in observing that the idea of God generating gods or things is foreign 
to Old Testament thought which distinguishes only between God the 
Creator and creatures. However, Dr. Wolfson forgets that the category 
of Creator—creature cannot apply to the relation of origin between 
God and the Logos because the Son of God is not a creature. It is 
unrealistic to expect the New Testament writers to describe the Son 
of God as created when they believe Him to be uncreated. Therefore, 
it should not appear strange that they used such words as Father, Son 
and generation to indicate essential relationship and identity of essence. 
A man who builds a house is not of the same nature as his work. A 
Son, however, is of the same nature and equal to his Father. “For this 
cause therefore the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not 
only brake the Sabbath, but also called God His proper [or own} 
Father, making Himself equal with God” (John 5, 18). The names 
Father and Son reveal nothing concerning the divine nature and are 
to be understood only apophatically as indicating but never explaining 
or defining in any way the sameness of essence which is known only 
by the identity of glory, energy and ruling power of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 


This of course raises the question of the use of the divine names 
which Dr. Wolfson seems to have overlooked. To speak of God in 
anthropomorphic terms is not foreign to the Old Testament. All human 
language is derived from human experience and it is impossible to use 
non-conceptual words when speaking about God. The danger of lan- 
guage and concepts lies in taking these as real descriptions or defini- 
tions of the divine essence which in the language of both the Old and 
New Testaments is idolatry. “. .. we ought not to think that the 
divine is similar . . . to a graven thing of the art and thought of 
man.” (Acts 1 , 19). In this sense any concept mistaken for a defini- 
tion of either the glory or essence of God is an idol. Between the 
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Creator and the creature there is no basis of comparison, there is no 


analogy of Being. The Biblical names of God are not names of the | 


divine nature and indicate without describing or defining either the 
energies of God in relation to creation or the rank and relation of 
origin of the Divine Persons. Dr. Wolfson deals with this problem 
in regard to Philo (Philo, vol. II, pp. 94-164) and had he investigated 


carefully this same topic in the Christian tradition his efforts would 


have been rewarded. From both the Old and New Testament point of | 


view the limitations of human concepts concerning God are surpassed 
only by an apophatic attitude to the divine mystery and faith in the 
prophetic and apostolic experience and message concerning the glory 
and will of God. The only possible knowledge that a person, who has 
not himself seen the glory of God, can have about God is that con- 
tained in the witness of the prophets, apostles and saints. From the 
apophatic viewpoint of the Old Testament concerning the unknown- 
ability of God the meaning of John 1, 18; II Cor. 2, 10, for example, 
is obvious. From the viewpoint of a philosophy which would reduce 
uncreated reality to the level of created reason these passages mean 
nothing. 


The idea of a created Logos is not only nowhere to be found in the 
New Testament, but when used as an interpretive key would deprive 
the Gospels of all consistency and meaning. The Gospel of John be- 
gins as the book of Genesis, “In the beginning was the Word . . . and 
all things were made by Him and without Him was not anything made 
that was made. In him was life and the life was the light of the 
world” (John 1, 1-5). Here is a proclamation that the Logos shares 
with God the creative and life-giving power and glory which created 
and sustains all things that were made. Then “the Word was made 
flesh” (John 1, 14) and the creative and sustaining powers which He 
had by nature as Logos and Son of God He communicated to His human 
nature as Son of Man. Thus He called His flesh life-giving and de- 
clared, “I am the Life, the Light, the Truth, the Way, the Resurrection, 
etc.” In the Fourth Gospel Jesus declares, “‘Marvel not at this, for the 
hour is coming in which all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth . . .” (5, 28-29). Some chapters later, “He cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that was dead came 
forth” (11, 43-44). These passages can be understood only in their 
Old Testament setting. “‘O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord... 
Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring you 
into the land of Israel and ye shall know that I am the Lord when 
I have opened your graves, O my people, and brought you up out of 
your graves, and shall put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I 
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shall place you in your own land. Then shall ye know that I the Lord 
have spoken it, and performed it, saith the Lord” (Ezek. 37, 4-14). 
According to the Gospel of John, it was because of the resurrection of 
Lazarus that Jesus was accorded by many a triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (12, 18). 


It is only within the Old Testament frame of presuppositions con- 
cerning the divine powers of creating and vivifying that one can make 
sense of such statements as, “I told you and ye believed not. The works 
that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me” (10,25). “If 
I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know and believe 
that the Father is in me and I in Him” (10, 37-38). Certainly such 
language, regarded in its Old Testament setting, is vigorously pointing 
to a definite and unambiguous doctrine concerning the nature of the 
Incarnate Logos. Regardless of whether or not one accepts the teach- 
ings of the Fourth Gospel, the Gospel itself is quite clear. “My Lord 
and my God” (20, 29). Dr. Wolfson writes that “this exclamation 
may have been addressed by Thomas not to Jesus but to God” (p. 181). 
But this distinction between God and Jesus is Dr. Wolfson’s misunder- 
standing of St. John’s Gospel wherein it is clearly stated “the Logos 
was God” (1, 1) “and the Logos was made flesh” (1, 14). 


Dr. Wolfson’s arguments for an identification of the pre-existent 
Christ of Paul or the Logos of John with the Holy Spirit is open to 
serious questioning. For the present we may mention that he fails to 
consider the fact that nowhere does Paul express the intention of giv- 
ing an exposition of the Christian doctrine of God. His references to 
the Trinitarian faith are of an indirect nature and therefore may not 
be manipulated as though they were intentionally written to meet the 
doctrinal requirements of a systematic theology. Nevertheless, St. Paul 
does make statements which indicate a Trinitarian understanding of 
God. Dr. Wolfson takes this into account, but, as we shall see, forces 
this material into his own frame of references. 


Very peculiar is Dr. Wolfson’s refusal to take seriously the Fourth 
Gospel’s differentiation between the Incarnate Logos and the «dAov 
TlagdxAntov . . . even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot 
receive” (14, 16-17). Concerning such obvious indications of a real 
distinction between the Logos and the Spirit Dr. Wolfson concludes, 
“Still there is no definite statement that it [the Holy Spirit] was dis- 
tinct from the Logos” (p. 181). In this respect it is significant that 
Harnack deals with the anti-Montanist Alogoi, attacked by Hippolytus 
and mentioned by Epiphanius, who rejected the Fourth Gospel, not 
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only because of its Logos doctrine, but also because of its teaching 
concerning the Paraclete. (History of Dogma, Eng. Trans. London, 
1897, vol. 3, pp. 14 ff.). 


II. THE PATRISTIC MATERIAL 


In Chapter XI Dr. Wolfson leaves the realm of the New Testament, 
carrying with him his “Logos equals Holy Spirit’’ conclusions and at- 
tempts to demonstrate that this was the faith of the first Christian 
writers until the Apologists began, under the literary influence of 
Philo (pp. 232 ff.), to distinguish the Logos from the Holy Spirit 


(pp. 191 ff.), thereby laying the foundations of the later Trinitarian 
doctrine. 


He presents St. Ignatius of Antioch as his first example and claims, 
“It is quite clear that to Ignatius, as in the New Testament, the three 
members of the Trinity were not the Father and the preexistent Logos 
and the Holy Spirit, but rather the Father and the Holy Spirit and 
Jesus...” (p. 184) He quotes the Ignatian formula “in Son and 
Father and in Spirit’ (Mag. VI, 1) and passes off the term Son as a 
reference to the “Incarnate Christ” (p. 184), which, according to his 
own definition of terms, means that the “Incarnate Christ’ is not the 
pre-existent Son or Logos, but only the man Jesus. Elsewhere he con- 
tends that for Ignatius the Logos is not necessarily eternal (p. 192). 


Dr. Wolfson quotes the epistle to the Ephesians (18, 2) of Ignatius 
where it is said, ‘For our God, Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the 
womb by Mary according to the dispensation of God from the seed of 
David on the one hand, from the Holy Spirit on the other.” This is 
a literal translation using the exact word order of the Greek text. 
Dr. Wolfson’s word order tends to de-emphasize the fact that Ignatius 
is here saying that “Our God . . . was conceived in the womb by Mary” 
from or through the Holy Spirit. In this passage Jesus Christ our God 
is certainly not identical with the Holy Spirit. This same passage says 
that “Our God, Jesus the Christ, . . . was born and baptized that He 
may cleanse the water by the passion.” 


Dr. Wolfson also quotes Ephesians VIII, 2 of Ignatius, but only in 
part, “both flesh and Spirit, born and yet not born” (p. 186). This 
pasage continues «év oagxi yevouevos Oedc», which is a parallel to «xa 
5 Adyog ougE éyéveto» of the Fourth Gospel and to «Oeds épavegddy év 
oagxi> (1 Tim, 3, 16) of St. Paul. Elsewhere in the same epistle (1, 1) 
Ignatius speaks of a “rekindling in the Blood of God” (avafwxugnoay- 
te év aipatt Oeod). Also in 9, 3 of Ephesians Ignatius writes that “the 
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don, | old kingdom [meaning death] was being destroyed Scot évbouxivans 


pavepoupévov eig xaivdtnta didiov Cwijs». For Ignatius only God can 
abolish death and it is for this reason that Eucharistic communion of 
the body and blood of Christ is a «pdquaxov dbavacias avtidotos tot ph 
dxodavetve (Eph. 20, 2). The blood of Christ (Phil. pro.) is life- 
vp giving exactly because it is the “blood of God” (Eph. 1, 1). 

nd at- 

ristian | In view of such passages one cannot help but feel that Dr. Wolf- 
ce of son’s attempt to prove that the Son in the Trinitarian formulas of 
Spirit Ignatius is just a man Jesus is very far fetched. 


tarian 
Dr. Wolfson’s interpretation of Clem. XXII, 1, is not called for 
laj | by the text. Psalms of the Old Testament addressed to us by Christ 
ya | “Himself through the Holy Spirit” prove exactly the opposite of 
L fee | Dr. Wolfson’s contention. If Christ in this passage is not the pre- 
“80S | existent Son of God, but had His beginning only by His human birth 
, per how was it possible for Him to speak through the Holy Spirit in the 
: oe | Old Testament not yet being in existence? 
to his Also the quotation, “Christ, the Lord who saved us, though He 
ot the was originally spirit became flesh” of II Clem. 9, 5 (p. 188) does not 
© Con- "prove Dr. Wolfson’s point. In the Gospel of John Christ says, “God 
192). is Spirit” (4, 24). In this sense the Logos is also Spirit. It is in this 
sense also that Ignatius says that Christ is “both flesh and spirit, born 
orn and yet not born” (Eph. VII, 2). It is noteworthy that Dr. Wolfson 
we Rev lists Hippolytus among those who distinguish the Logos from the Holy 
“ . Spirit (p. 234). Yet Hippolytus uses the term Spirit to describe the 
prvi Logos. ‘What is begotten from Him [the Father}, except the Spirit, 
— that is, the Logos?” (Contr. Haer. Noeti. 16). The statement in the 
wr _ Epistle of Barnabas (VII, 3) that Jesus is “the vessel of the Spirit” is 
Mary simply a statement of fact which has no bearing on Dr. Wolfson’s 
t God | argument one way or another. 
e says 
at “ | The Shepherd of Hermas is the only text which may lend itself to 
| Dr. Wolfson’s argument for the identification of the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit. However, one must keep in mind that in the primitive 
nly in | Church it was considered as inspired scripture and read along with the 
This | other books of the New Testament and so cannot be considered apart. 
> exal | Such an ardent Trinitarian as St. Athanasius speaks of this work as 
10 tv | ‘the most edifyng book” (De Incarn. Dei 3). He also mentions that 
‘1, 1) the Arians based at least one argument on the Shepherd. Yet, as is 
~hoay- witnessed to by his letter 39 concerning the canonical and extra canoni- 
- “the cal books which should be read by Christians, written long after the 


Arian controversy had started, the Shepherd never lost its esteem in 
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the mind of the great Saint. This can only mean that Athanasius could 
see nothing heretical in this book. In his De Decretis 4 he quotes the 
Shepherd as an authority. Judging from the context in which Atha- 
nasius mentions the Arian use of the Shepherd in De Decretis 18 and 
verified beyond any doubt in the synodical epistle to the bishops of 
Africa (Ad Afros 5) it is clear that the Arian use of Hermas was re- 
stricted to the commandment in Mandate I to believe in One God 
“Who created and set all things in order and made them to exist out 
of nothing.” 


In this regard it is also noteworthy that the Trinitarian Irenaeus 
quotes the Shepherd as scripture. (Contr. Haer. IV, 20, 2; Eusebius, 
Ch. Hist. V, viii, 7). Then there is the fact that the Theodotians (190- 
218) of Rome held beliefs concerning God very similar to Dr. Wolf- 
son’s description of what he imagines to be a primitive indentification 
of the Logos and Holy Spirit. In addition, the Theodotian Christology 
is almost identical with Dr. Wolfson’s understanding of the Biblical 
doctrine of Christ, except that the Theodotians accepted the Virgin 
Birth as an original part of the Gospel message. (Phil. of Ch. Fath., 
pp. 602-603). On the other hand we know that the Theodotians were 
opposed from the very beginning by the Orthodox Church in Rome at 
a time when the Shepherd was probably still read in Church and cer- 
tainly quoted as scripture by St. Irenaeus. All this plus the fact that 
nowhere is it recorded that the Theodotians appealed to the Shepherd 
for support of their Logos equals Holy Spirit teachings seems to take 
the force out of Dr. Wolfson’s use of the Shepherd. One would have 
to admit at least the possibility that both terms Holy and Spirit may 
be applied by the Shepherd to Christ in the sense that He is both Holy 
and God. As we have seen, others before and even after him had 
done the same. 


Getting back to Paul for a moment, one notices that Dr. Wolfson 
uses two arguments (one from the Wisdom of Solomon and one from 
Paul himself referring to the spiritual rock from which the Jews drank 
in the desert, I Cor. 10, 4), to prove that St. Paul identifies the pre- 
existent Christ and the Holy Spirit (p. 164) and admits their weakness 
when he concludes, “From all this we may infer that, while there is 
no explicit identification in Paul of the Holy Spirit and the pre-existent 
Messiah, he undoubtedly identified them. As we proceed, we shall see 
that the question whether Paul did identify the Holy Spirit with the 
pre-existent Christ was one on which the Fathers of the Church dif- 
fered” (pp. 164-165). It is clear then that the foundation of Dr. Wolf- 
son’s argument for an identification of the Holy Spirit and the pre- 
existent Christ in primitive Christianity is not primarily St. Paul, but 
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ould , the early Christian writers prior to the Apologists. As we have seen, 
his handling of this material is far from convincing. 
4- 

and Worthy of remark is that in the case of Paul Dr. Wolfson proceeds 
Ss of from an inference to knowledge without doubt about an identification 
S fe- of the pre-existent Christ and Holy Spirit in spite of his admission 
God , that the Apostle contains “no explicit indentification . . . of the Holy 
t out Spirit and the pre-existent Messiah.” However, in the case of the 


Fourth Gospel he refused to take seriously into account the very strong 
statements of a real distinction between the Logos and Holy Spirit 


ia because there was, according to him, no “definite statement.” 
ar Upon reaching the period of the Apologists, Dr. Wolfson’s treat- 
ales ment of the doctrine of the Trinity begins to take a less confused form 


; and, making allowances for his purely philosophical and unbiblical 
rid | approach, one may find his compilation and arrangement of the patris- 
— tic material quite helpful. 

irgin 

‘ath. | Dr. Wolfson’s insistence that Philo is the Father of the so-called 
batened twofold stage theory of the Logos, which he finds in the early Fathers, 


ne at is open to serious questioning. Philonic influences are of course not to 
Cer be discarded, for without taking these into consideration much of the 
that early patristic material could be taken out of its historical context. 
herd | However, Philo must not be given more importance than he actually 
take can have, especially since the Fathers do not make his distinction be- 
have | tween an uncreated Logos and a created Logos. Rather the twofold 
— aspect of the Logos’ existence and activity is inherent in the Biblical 
doctrines of creation, divine providence and incarnation. What simi- 
a 


, _ larities do exist between Philo and Christian writers in this respect are 
_ due to their common concern with the Biblical teaching that created 
_— things exist by the will of God. However, between Philo and the 


from ) Orthodox Fathers there is a radical difference in regard to God's rela- 
wor tionship to created reality. 
al Philo’s God, like the God of the medieval scholastics, is not really 
ae related to creation by the creative act, since real relationships to crea- 
we : tion would compromise His absolute simplicity and make Him contin- 
" vi , gent on the world. On the contrary, the God of the Bible by an act 
h of will not only created the world but is related to His works really 
o~ and directly, and in Christ has even united Himself to creation by the 
Rad , hypostasis of the Logos. One may thus say that for the Biblical tradi- 


tion there are not two stages of relationship with regard to the Logos, 
pre- | but actually three: (1) the Logos has His existence eternally from the 
, but | Father; (2) He is sent by an act of will of the Father; and (3) He is 
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sent by the Father to unite Himself with human nature. In each case 
it is the uncreated Logos Himself Who is sent and not a created imita- 
tion, and the relationship established between God and creation is real 
both ways and not mediated by subordinate creature-gods. St. Dionysius 
the Areopagite states the case against the Neo-Platonists by claiming 
that not only does the creature have an Eewta for God but God Him- 
self has a proper and real Egwta for the creature (Concerning the Divine 
Names, IV, 12 ff.). This uncreated Eows-—energy is not, as A. Nygren 
belives, the same as in the case of Proclus whose descending Zowtes are 
of lesser intermediary gods. For Dionysius it is God Himself Who 
descends in His proper and natural gws—energy. 


The important question at issue in determining Philonic influence 
is not the discovery of a distinction between the Logos as related to 
God and the Logos as related to creation, since these are expressions 
of Biblical realities, but rather the interpretive problem of whether the 
Logos Endiathetos is an hypostasis or does He become an hypostasis 
as Logos Prophorikos. Is the Logos an hypostasis in relation to God, 
or does He become an hypostasis in relation to God’s creative act? 


In the patristic texts examined by Dr. Wolfson there is no question 
of two distinct Logoi, nor is it ever indicated that the Logos, being 
impersonal, became or was transformed into an hypostasis. All that 
these passages say is that God, having the Logos eternally in His bosom 
or heart, sent or projected Him for the purpose of creating, sustaining 
and saving the world. This is clear, for example, in Theophilus who 
is dealing with the problem of the divine presence implied in the doc- 
trine of creation and God’s relation to the world generally. He is 
answering the question of how God, Who is contained by no place, can 
be in a place, such as walking in paradise. His answer is that God, 
Who is by nature uncontained and therefore prior to the world, has 
by an act of will become present to the world in the act of creation. 
“When God willed to create all which He willed, He begot this 
Logon Prophorikon, the first born of all creation, not Himself being 
emptied of the Logos, but having begotten the Logos and by His Logos 
speaking through all.” (Ad Aut., II, 22). It is quite clear that for 
Theophilus the term yevvdw is not used in this passage with respect to 
the relation of origin of the Logos, but rather to His relation, mission 
and presence to the created world. Thus Theophilus concludes the 
discussion concerning the divine presence by stating, “The Logos, there- 
fore, being God and produced from God (& gov xequxws), when the 
Father of all wishes He sends Him to some place, Who being present 
is both heard and seen, being sent by Him, and is found to be in a 
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place.” (II, 22). The relation of origin of the Logos from God is 
expressed by the phrase & Oeov xequxws. 


It is within such a context that one should interpret the early Chris- 
tian theologians. Thus, according to Tertullian, God becomes Father 
and the Logos becomes Son in relation to the acts of creating, saving 
and sanctifying creation. This does not mean at all, however, that for 
Tertullian there is a transformation of God and the Logos into Father 
and Son, nor can this be taken in any modalistic sense. This should be 
quite clear from Tertullian’s struggle against Praxeas. 


In view of the anti-gnostic concern of the early Fathers, it is un- 
historical to interpret the Logos Prophorikos as an hypostatization of 
the Logos Endiathetos. This would tend to fit into the emanational 
scheme of the very gnostic systems which these Fathers were fighting. 
It would be much more realistic and in keeping within the historical 
context to consider the Logos Endiathetos as a real hypostasis and the 
sending forth or begetting of the Logos Prophorikos as an indication 
of the creative energy of the Father through the Son. There is nothing 
in the texts examined by Dr. Wolfson which proves otherwise. 


Dr. Wolfson forgets to mention that for Hippolytus the Logos was 
first visible only to the Father and then was made visible by the Father 
to creation that the world may be saved, and thus “there appeared 
another beside himself.”” This appearing of “another beside himself” is 
from the viewpoint of the revelation of the Logos to the world (dgatév 
xorei, Saws S14 tov Mavijvar isov 6 xdon0¢5 owdivat duvyndy xai ottws xagi- 
stato avt@ Etegos) and not from the viewpoint of the origin of the 
existence of the Logos from the Father as’Dr. Wolfson seems to think 
(p. 194). 


From the very beginning of Old Testament and Christian Revela- 
tion there is for the chosen and adopted people of God a unity of spir- 
itual and soteriological experience, but not necessarily uniformity in 
terminology. This is not only due to the progressive character of 
revelation and to the evolution of human language, neither is it due 
exclusively to the inability of human reason to penetrate to what is 
beyond discursive reason, but rather it is primarily due to the Biblical 
fact based on the prophetic and apostolic experience that God is by 
His very nature unknowable and inaccessible even to angels who can 
see only the uncreated glory of God. Thus God transcends the logical 
categories, not only of division but of unity also in the mystery of 
Trinity which is a real mystery because it by nature transcends created 
reality. God is One and Simple, but He is neither Oneness, nor Unity, 
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nor Simplicity. The unknowability of the divine essence is radical and 
absolute. Therefore, variance in terminology is not crucial so long as 
terms are used as indications and not explanations of the uncreated 
energies and relations of the superessential Trinity and at the same 
time as pointers to and not away from union with and division of the 
glory of the Father through the Son and in the Spirit. Thus it does not 
matter if yévvyots is used to express the sending and not only the rela- 
tion of origin of the Son. And when éxndgevoics is used in the sense 
of mission it is perfectly Biblical to speak of the Spirit as being sent 
by the Father through the Son. However, when yévvyois and éxxdgevois 
are used as expressions of the relation of origin and of the distinguish- 
ing marks of the Son and the Spirit, then the picture changes. 


Since the term yévvyots was used by certain ancient writers to indi- 
cate the mission of the Logos for creating, it was normal for them to 
speak of this begetting as preceded by the Father's act of will. When 
yévvyots came to refer exclusively to the relation of origin of the Son 
from the Father, then, as was normal, any antecedent act of will was 
denied. 


Because none of the writers examined by Dr. Wolfson teaches that 
the Logos was created from nothing and transformed from an imper- 
sonal state of existence in God into an hypostasis, and in view of the 
fact that there is no uniform usage of the term yevvaw it does not seem 
correct to make a distinction between twofold and single stage theories 
in the early Christian writers. Rather the differences among them are 
in large measure due to variations in terminology and not so much to 
difference of opinion. When one takes adequately into account the 
differences in terminology perhaps he will discover twofold and three- 
fold stage theories of the Logos in all Orthodox Fathers for the simple 
reason that they are inherent features of both the Old and New Testa- 
ment understanding of God’s relation to the world. 


After discussing twofold and single stage theories of the Logos, 
Dr. Wolfson picks up once again his Holy Spirit Logos identification 
and tries to show how the Holy Spirit became for Christians a distinct 
Person of God. 


Dr. Wolfson is quite correct in his observations concerning the 
scarcity of references to the Holy Spirit as God. Even as late as the 
fourth century one finds such a Trinitarian champion as St. Basil hesi- 
tant in the use of the title God to designate the Holy Spirit. In general, 
the Greek Fathers refused to speak with precision and clarity concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit. In the New Testament the Son reveals the Father 
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and the Spirit reveals the Son. By the Spirit one is united through the 
Son to the Father. The Son is the Image of the Father, and the Spirit 
is the Image of the Son. The Spirit, however, is not revealed by another 
hypostasis, nor is there any proper Image of the Spirit. Therefore, in 
a very real sense, the Holy Spirit remains a real mystery accessible only 
to the metalogical and soteriological experience of those being saved. 
Although the New Testament seldom refers to the Holy Spirit as God, 
yet the Spirit is authoritatively the possessor of divine energies, 
searches the depths of God, is not only sent but “breatheth where it 
will,” teaches and judges the world, etc. According to St. Paul, Chris- 
tians are temples of God precisely because they are temples of the 
Holy Spirit. Generally, the Holy Spirit is not an energy of God, but 
He who possesses the full power and energy of God and energizes by 
an act of will. According to Biblical presuppositions, the energy, will, 
power and knowledge of the Holy Spirit cannot be that of a creature 
and it is obviously for this reason that the Spirit is never referred to 
as a creature. If the Spirit were a creature, then we are not partakers 
of the glory of God and are not united to each other and the Father 
by the Spirit. 


After claiming that the New Testament and the Apologists do not 
call the Holy Spirit by the name God, Dr. Wolfson makes a chrono- 
logical jump to prove that the belief in the identity of the Holy Spirit 
and the Logos or pre-existent Christ lingered on into the fourth century. 
He cites one of the Theological Orations of St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(31, 5) in which are discussed various opinions held concerning the 
Holy Spirit. There were those who held the Holy Spirit “to be God, 
but concealed this as a pious belief within their heart, without daring 
to utter it with their lips. Evidently, continues Dr. Wolfson, the refer- 
ence is to people among whom the belief in the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit survived as a lingering old tradition from before the time of the 
Apologists, but because they could not reconcile it with the new har- 
monization introduced by the Apologists, of which they were followers, 
they did not dare to confess it openly.” (p. 243). Dr. Wolfson fails 
to take into account the historical and local situation in which these 
sermons were delivered. Arianism had so completely taken over the 
city of Constantinople at this time that the Orthodox were left without 
a Church and constituted a hard-pressed minority. Therefore, there is 
nothing extraordinary about St. Gregory's hearing of certain orthodox- 
minded Christians who, because of fear, held their opinions concerning 
the Holy Spirit to themselves. This local situation in fourth century 
Constantinople cannot be generalized into a supporting argument for 
Dr. Wolfson’s general vision of the history of the Trinitarian doctrine. 
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Dr. Wolfson deals with the early patristic doctrine of the Logos 
and its relation to the Platonic theory of ideas by using the method of 
uncovering similarities between statements of certain early Christian 
writers and the Aristotelian, Albinian and Philonic versions of Plato’s 
theory, and states that there are three general categories within which 
the various patristic opinions may fall: (1) ideas may be in the Logos; 
(2) they may be outside the Logos; or (3) their existence may be 
denied altogether. 


Very interesting is the fact that Dr. Wolfson discovers in Justin 
Martyr a rejection of both the Aristotelian and Albinian versions of 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas (p. 259) and feels that a certain simi- 
larity to Philo may be detected in the De Resurrectione (7) attributed 
to Justin. However, it is extremely doubtful whether Justin could ac- 
cept, as Dr. Wolfson feels, the teaching that God first created sub- 
sistent ideas as patterns of things and then the things themselves since 
this is only one step removed from the Aristotelian version of Plato's 
theory of ideas which Justin rejects. Besides, there is really nothing 
in chapter 7 of De Resurrectione to justify the feeling that Justin fol- 
lows Philo. 


In examining St. Irenaeus, Dr. Wolfson finds that the bishop of 
Lyon detects a similarity between the gnostic teachings concerning 
aeons and Plato’s theory of ideas as being outside the mind of God. 
This version of ideas Irenaeus rejects. Dr. Wolfson points out that this 
does not mean that Irenaeus rejects the existence of an ideal world 
contained within the Logos. Thus, there is a close parallel between 
Irenaeus and Philo, except that for Irenaeus there is no two-stage ex- 
istence of these ideas and since the Logos, for Irenaeus, is God these 
ideas are not outside God. (p. 263). What is generally true of Ire- 
naeus’ concept of ideas Dr. Wolfson finds also in Tertullian. (pp. 263- 
266). 


Worth mentioning at this point is a passage from Irenaeus, not 
dealt with by Dr. Wolfson, which indicates the volitional and non- 
static character of the divine ideas as well as Irenaeus’ reluctance to 
treat of the matter in philosophical categories. Arguing against the 
gnostic contention that the supreme God generated an eternal and 
intelligible world of which the material world is a defective copy, 
Irenaeus writes, ‘““Let them cease, therefore, to affirm that the world 
was made by any other; for as soon as God formed a conception in 
His mind, that was also done which He had thus mentally conceived.” 
(Contr. Haer., Il, 3, 2). Here Irenaeus is almost identifying the act 
of creating with the conceptual energy of God and thereby indicates 
that the will of God has priority and precedence not only over the 
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creative act but also over the conceptual act. This may be considered 
an early form of the later patristic insistence on the volitional, dynamic 
and formless character of the divine archetypes of which the created 


world is not a poor copy in any Platonic sense but on the contrary cre- 
ated reality itself.* 


Dr. Wolfson attempts in several passages to demonstrate that 
Clement of Alexandria follows Philo’s interpretation of Plato’s theory 
of ideas, but in a Christianized form. Open to question, however, is 
Dr. Wolfson’s contention that Clement follows Philo’s twofold stage 
theory of the existence of the Logos as an impersonal concept within 
God which becomes personal when sent forth by God to create the 
world. (pp. 208-216, 267-269). In no text examined by Dr. Wolfson 
does Clement indicate that the Logos before its mission to create was 
not an hypostasis. This is indirectly admitted by Dr. Wolfson when 
he points out that Clement maintains the identity of the Logos in both 
stages of existence, but then feels that although the Logos in the second 
stage “is a continuation of the same Logos” yet it is ‘‘under a different 
form of existence.” (p. 214). The conclusion that it is “under a dif- 
ferent form of existence” is not warranted by the texts examined, even 
if one were to accept the idea that, according to Clement, God first 
created a world of ideas to serve as a pattern for creation, as Dr. Wolf- 
son tries to demonstrate. 


In trying to demonstrate Clement’s dependence on Philo’s theory 
of ideas, Dr. Wolfson attempts to overcome the difficulty presented by 
two passages which clearly state that God is Nous, the dwelling place 
of ideas. (Strom. IV, 25, 1: Protrepticus 10). Dr. Wolfson’s argu- 
ments for equating the Nous of Clement with Philo’s first stage of the 
existence of Logos, and the Logos of Clement with Philo’s second stage 
of the Logos (pp. 210-211) in order to prove that for Clement, as for 
Philo, the Logos is the place of the ideal world is not decisive. In 
Stromateis IV, 25 Clement clearly states that the Nous is the Father. 
“Whence the teacher is alone the Logos, the Son of the Nous-Father 
(vids tod vot xateds), Who instructs man.” In view of this fact it is 
obviously much more correct to say that for Clement the Father being 


* For a discussion of the problem of the divine archetypes in the doctrine 
of creation according to the Greek Fathers one should consult Georges Florovsky, 
TBAPb H TBAPHOCTb in ITPABOCAABNAIA MbICAb, No. 1, Paris 1928, 
pp. 176-212, partly translated into English and published in The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, vol. XIII, 1949, Supplementary Issue, pp. 53-77; also 
Vladimir Lossky, Essai sur la theologie mystique de l'Eglise d’Orient, Paris 1944, 
translated into English under the title The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church, London 1957. 
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Himself Nous is the source of the divine ideas which are contained at 
once both in the Father and the Son. 


In view of these observations there is also no reason to accept 
Dr. Wolfson’s theory that the divine ideas have for Clement, two stages 
of existence, an uncreated stage in the uncreated Logos and a created 
stage in the second stage Logos. Clement’s remarks concerning the 
creation of an intelligible world (xdopo¢s vontds) is not necessarily a 
world of ideas in the Platonic or Philonic sense. In the language of 
the Greek Fathers the created xdopog vontos or ta vonta belong to a 
created realm of motionless time which admits of spiritual develop- 
ment, but excludes “all temporal succession.” (V. Lossky, op. cit., p. 
102 ff.). This realm of intelligible existence includes the angelic es- 
sences and a good indication that Clement means such a world by his 
created xdop0¢ vontds is the fact that he calls angels xowtéxtiotor (first 
created) as well as otgavoi. (Prophetikon Eklogai, Athens 1956, vol. 
8, pp. 348-349). Also in St. Gregory of Nyssa one finds the theory 
attacked by Plotinus that matter itself is no more than a concourse of 
simple intelligible qualities, the whole universe being thus one single 
body. (V. Lossky, op. cit.). Perhaps the xdonos vontds or povas of 
Clement, which includes the invisible heaven, the formless or invisible 
earth and the intelligible light, should also be considered in the light 
of such a view of created things and it is very possible that Plotinus’ 
attack was directed at the early Christian teachers of Alexandria. 


Dr. Wolfson proceeds to a discussion of the theory of ideas in the 
works of Origen and St. Augustine and concludes that both theologians 
accepted an Albinian type interpretation of Plato’s theory of ideas. 
His appraisal of Augustine is no doubt correct and generally reflects 
the accepted interpretation. Perhaps his treatment of Origen needs 
further elucidation within the context of Origen’s Trinitarian doctrine 
of the unity of rule or monarchy of the Father, keeping in mind the 
general Alexandrinian approach to the doctrine of God. 


Dr. Wolfson ends his treatment of the patristic theories of ideas 
by stating the representative character of the writers dealt with. 
(pp. 285-286). However, in view of Dr. Wolfson’s indication of the 
chronological limits of the patristic material to be dealt with generally 
in his book, St. Augustine in the West and St. John of Damascus in 
the East (p. ix), one cannot but feel the absence of material from the 
Greek Fathers of the Church, especially from the Cappadocian Fathers, 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite, and St. Maximus the Confessor who were 
so important in expressing the traditional Biblical point of view. Not 
taking this material into account, it was natural for Dr. Wolfson to 
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overlook the basic difference which exists between the Greek Fathers 
and the Western theologians who follow Augustine. (See G. Florovsky, 
op. cit., and V. Lossky, op. cit.). The difference is of such a nature 
that upon becoming acquainted with the Augustinian type theory of 
divine ideas in the 14th century, the Greeks officially condemned the 
prevailing Western teaching as heretical. 


Besides the aspects of the problem dealt with by Dr. Wolfson, there 
is also involved in determining the patristic doctrine of divine ideas 
the whole question concerning the radical inaccessibility and incompre- 
hensibility and unknowability of the divine nature, the Greek Patristic 
distinction within God between the divine essence or nature, the divine 
hypostases, and the uncreated divine energies or volitional archetypes 
or Godhead, and the relationship of these divine volitional energies or 
archetypes to the monarchy of the Father and through the Son and in 
the Spirit to creation. These volitional energies or archetypes of God 
are either identical with the divine essence, as in Augustine, and there- 
fore determinations of the divine nature, or they are within God after 
and around the divine essence, formless and volitional in character 
and unhypostatic enhypostatic natural powers of the divine nature. 
Also involved is the problem of whether these volitional-energy-wills, 
which we may call the glory of God, are present in created things 
really as their sustaining principle, united unconfusedly with creation, 
or only related indirectly through created effects, the divine essence 
being the unrelated archetypal cause of creation. Then there is the 
question of whether the created substances are complete and pure 
natures from the time they come into existence or whether they are 
subject to an history of perfection by becoming conformed by a dynamic 
process to the indwelling and uncreated energy-will or grace of God. 
This then raises the further question of whether reason can arrive at a 
correct knowledge of God by presupposing a real analogy of being 
between the created order and the uncreated living God of the Bible 
or whether correct opinions concerning God can come only by revela- 
tions from God Himself. Then can one suppose that within the realm 
of revelation the Biblical names of God can be construed as definitions 
of the nature of God? In other words is there such a thing as a real 
analogia fidei which would allow theologians to speculate about the 
divine nature by taking the Biblical names of God to be revelations 
of a conceptual nature subject to either the discursive or contemplative 
reason of man? The answer to this question would depend on the 
further question of whether the archetypal-energy-wills are substantial 
forms or unsubstantial and formless and whether they are the terminus 
of the vision of God or is there a suprarational penetration beyond the 
divine ideas, and if so does it reach the divine nature, or is the divine 
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essence by its very nature unknowable, impenetrable and radically in- 
accessible to all creatures including angels? 


Herein lies a radical difference, concerning the unknowability of 
the divine essence, between the Greek Fathers and philosophers in 
general, including Philo, which underlies the patristic approach to the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. In Platonism and Neo-Platonism, and 
even in Philo, God is inaccessible not because the divine essence is by 
nature unknowable, but rather in so far as human reason is involved 
in the multiplicity of material phenomenon by its separation from the 
divine realities or the divine simplicity. Dr. Wolfson points out that 
Philo is the first thinker to introduce the idea “that God, in His essence, 
is unknowable.” (Philo, vol. 2, p. 110 ff.). Yet Philo does allow, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wolfson, that man may attain to a progressively greater 
knowledge of the divine essence “even though never to a complete 
knowledge of it.” (Ibid., p. 149). This is also the opinion of the 
Western Christian theologians generally. In contrast to this, the Greek 
Fathers reject the possibility of even a partial knowledge of the divine 
essence. (See e.g. St. Basil, Ep. 235.) 


Dr. Wolfson’s failure to take into account the implications of the 
Biblical and patristic doctrine of Creation, especially in its cosmo- 
logical and gnoseological aspects, seems to explain his oversight of 
the apophatic character of the doctrine of God and this conditions his 
whole approach to the mystery of the Trinity. Like all philosophers 
and logicians outside the soteriological experience in Christ, he is forced 
to deal with patristic theology by taking seriously for granted the co- 
ordination of human concepts concerning numerical unity and sim- 
plicity with the divine reality, thereby reducing God to the level of 
conceptual images. Thus he believes that the patristic use of the 
philosophical categories was necessitated by the philosophical desire 
to unite two extra gods accumulated by historical accidents and mis- 
understandings to the originally One God of Israel. (p. 305 ff.). After 
the elevation of the Logos and the Holy Spirit to the level of Gods, 
“the Fathers found themselves confronted with a new problem, the 
problem of how to reconcile their new Christian belief in three Gods 
with their inherited Jewish belief in one God.” (p. 308). For Dr. Wolf- 
son the problem is very simple and clear. It is simply a matter of 
knowing how to count from one to three. ‘‘As philosophers, the prob- 
lem must have presented itself to them in a double aspect. First, they 
must have asked themselves, how can immaterial beings like God and 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit be counted as three. Second, granted 
that they can be counted as three, they asked themselves, how can they 
be one.” (Ibid.). 
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In his description of early patristic Christianity as a process of 
disintergration and degeneration from Judaic monotheism into pagan 
polytheism and of attempted return to belief in one God, Dr. Wolfson 
misses the very foundations of how the Christians themselves viewed 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The Fathers of the Church never felt that 
they were commissioned with the task of philosophically constructing 
a unity out of three Gods. In claiming that God is neither Oneness, 
nor Unity, nor Simplicity (Gregory of Nyssa, St. Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite) one sees the Fathers laughing at those people who think they 
can set up an arithmetical idol and call it God. Rather the concern 
of the Fathers was of a purely soteriological nature. They were in- 
terested not in uniting Gods to each other but in being themselves 
united to God. It is one thing to say that God is One and quite another 
thing to define God as Oneness, Unity, and Simplicity. 


Having the Biblical and patristic principle of the radical unknow- 
ability of the divine essence in mind as the key to approaching the 
patristic usage of philosophical categories in the history of Trinitarian 
doctrine one finds Dr. Wolfson’s treatment of the subject out of touch 
with historical reality. However, in spite of this his analysis of the 
patristic application of Aristotelian categories to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is very well done and quite useful. 


Dr. Wolfson finds the unity of God expressed by the Apologists in 
terms of the monarchy or unity of rule and sees this also in Origen, 
Tertullian, Basil, John of Damascus, and Augustine. However, his 
observation that the Fathers ‘‘started on their search for an analogy 
for the relative unity in the Trinity apart from the unity of rule...” 
(p. 315) is open to question, especially since their doctrine of the radi- 
cal incomprehensibility of the divine nature clearly prevented them 
from the temptation of introducing philosophical explanations of the 
divine essence and explains their refusal to apply even the categories 
of simplicity in any conceptual sense. Except for the case of Augustine 
the Fathers in question, as well as all the Fathers of the East, never 
attempted to go beyond the Biblical doctrine of monarchy and unity 
of rule which alone points to but never defines or explains the identity 
of essence. That the Father Himself was considered as the substratum 
of the Son and Holy Spirit (p. 353) was not only normal but the only 
possibility. The essence common to the Trinity was never considered, 
as Dr. Wolfson clearly points out, a common superstratal genus or 
pfe-existing substratal material, Neither did they think, however, of 
the essence apart from the hypostases in terms of spacial separation 
whereby one person could derive its existence from the common essence 
of the Father and Son as in the case of Augustine. For the Greek Fathers 
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the modes of existence of the Son and the Spirit by generation and 
procession belong to the essential aspect of God's existence and are 
therefore completely and radically beyond human understanding. 
“What then is Procession? You tell me what is the Unbegottenness of 
the Father, and I will explain to you the physiology of the Generation 
of the Son and the Procession of the Spirit, and we shall both of us 
be frenzy-stricken for prying into the mystery of God.” (St. Gregory 
the Theologian, Fifth Theolog. Orat. VIII). St. Augustine's attitude 
to the mystery of the divine essence was quite different. “. . . I will 
not be slow to search out the substance of God, whether through His 
Scripture or through the creature.” (De Trinitate Ul, pref.). His Fili- 
oque is a product of his desire to conceptualize the generation and pro- 
cession of the Son and Spirit and of his reduction of the divine essence 
to the categories of unity and simplicity and of his subsequent inability 
to distinguish between God in His essence and God in His Glory or 
Energies and Activities which are alone accessible by revelation to man. 
Dr. Wolfson accepts the general Western opinion that some of the 
Greek Fathers accepted the double procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son. Not accepting any distinction between the 
essence and glory or activity of God, it was normal for Augustine to 
believe that the sending of the Spirit by the Son means procession from 
the Son and Western theologians generally interpret the Greek Fathers 
using Augustine as their guide. The whole question involves the Greek 
patristic distinction between the essence and energies of God of which 
Augustine was not aware and which Western theologians generally 
refuse to take into consideration. It also involves the further question 
concerning the patristic insistence on the radical incommunicability of 
the “hypostatic attributes’ which Western theologians never take 
seriously. 


Hoty Cross 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DENO JOHN GEANAKOPLOS, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and 
the West (1258-1282). A Study in Byzantine-Latin Relations. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xii and 434. 


The recovery of Constantinople by the Emperor Michael VIII 
(1261) and his successful defence against its Western foes were the 
most important achievements of the Greeks in the 13th century. This 
historic feat is masterfully presented by Professor Geanakoplos in this 
book. His work is a vivid, well documented, and convincing narration, 
which in its original form was his doctoral dissertation at Harvard 
University (1953). Now totally revised, the work is an important 
contribution to Medieval history. 


In the introduction the author discusses the issues and the sources 
in general. Then he deals extensively with his main subject. He di- 
vides his material into three parts (subdivided into a prologue, 14 
chapters, and an epilogue): “The Empire of Nicaea and Michael 
Palaeologus,” “The First Years of the Restored Byzantine Empire 
(1261-1266),” and “The conflict Between Michael and the King of 
Sicily, Charles of Anjou (1266-1282).’” Two appendices, an extensive 
annotated bibliography, a glossary of Byzantine titles and an index, 
four illustrations and seven maps are also added. 


The first part is devoted to the early career of Michael in the 
Empire of Nicaea, his usurpation of the imperial crown, his victory 
at Pelagonia, and the recovery of Constantinople from the Latins. In 
the second part the author is concerned with the five difficult years 
following the restoration. He discusses the many dangerous problems 
faced by Michael, especially those arising from his Western, avowed 
and secret, enemies who wanted their re-establishment in Constan- 
tinople. The last part deals with the almost desperate, but finally suc- 
cessful attempts of Michael to stem the flood of threats and prepara- 
tions against him, and with his conflict with Charles of Anjou in which 
most of the states around the Mediterranean area were in some way 
involved. In those critical years (1266-1282) Michael attempted 
through diverse means and manners to annihilate his adversary’s plans. 
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He even accepted the submission and subjugation of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church to the Pope of Rome by recognizing and putting into prac- 
tice the decisions of the Council of Lyons (1274). This agreement, 
although nominal in nature, was an abomination for the Eastern Ortho- 
dox subjects of the Byzantine Empire. In the end the danger was 
averted through the notorious Sicilian Vespers (1282), with which 
Michael seems to have had something to do. However, the fact re- 
mained that since then the Byzantine Empire was permanently and ir- 
reparably weakened internally and externally to such a degree that its 
doom was imminent — 171 years hence. 


The author focuses his investigation on Emperor Michael and his 
relations with the West, and for this reason he treats very lightly the 
other problems of the Empire: the relations with the Eastern peoples, 
its internal affairs, and especially its financial status. Yet, underneath 
the main theme, there lies vividly the decisive power of the will of 
the Greek people as it was expressed in their religious faith and na- 
tional resistance, which always opposed the wilful infiltration of and 
subjugation to the West. This powerful will was personified in 
Michael, who, however, for the political expediency of the moment 
yielded to the Western guiles and, thus, almost destroyed his own 
avowed policy of a politically independent and strong Byzantine 
Empire. One may also say, from another point of view, that this book 
is a study ad hoc of the theme: political causes and fluctuations have 
often determined the religious policies of nations, not rarely to the 
detriment of supreme spiritual scopes and even to the detriment of 
their political aims as such. 


Professor Geanakoplos treats his theme from a very objective point 
of view. Perhaps for the first time, the Greek aspect is presented simul- 
taneously with the up to now prevalent Western aspect. The hero of 
the book is, of course, Michael, who is clearly pictured as a strong- 
willed, tenacious, determined, capable, and resourceful leader, a really 
imposing personality, who loved his country and, though not always 
through the most honorable means, strove to restore it to its former 
power and glory. The main reason of the “Machiavellian” diplomacy 
of Michael was not so much his ambition for personal aggrandizement, 
as his desire to safeguard the restored Byzantine Empire against the 
machinations of the West. It was the Western Intrigues which dictated 
Michael's ways of counteracting similarly. Perhaps, it is for this reason 
that this scholarly research in history holds the reader’s interest as if 
it were fiction — and this is meant as a sincere tribute to the lively and 
captivating way in which the author conceived and presented his theme. 
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The conscientious and thorough use of all the sources available, 
their re-examination under new and brighter light, the new interpreta- 
tion as presented by Professor Geanakoplos, his sound and convincing 
argumentation, his masterful conception, composition, and working 
out of the entire theme, and above all his objective but lively outlook, 
will certainly recommend this book highly to the undiluted esteem of 
the historians and prove it to be a worthy and illuminating contribution 
to Medieval history. 


Costas M. Proussis 


MARKOS SIOTIS, ‘H Oeia Eiyagutia (The Holy Eucharist: The 
Information of the New Testament concerning the Holy Eucharist, 
in the light of the Ecclesiastical Interpretation). ‘Thessalonica: M. 
Stougiannaki Press, 1957. Pp. 71. 


The liturgical “renaissance” which has prevailed so extensively in 
the West during this century, and which has been inspired primarily 
by fresh and objective studies on the liturgical life and theology of 
the Eastern Church, has also a compelling character for the contem- 
porary Greek Orthodox theologian whose task lies in his obligation 
of studying and exposing both to the Orthodox and non-Orthodox the 
treasures of the liturgical life of his Church. Professor Siotis, of the 
Faculties of the Theological School of the University of Thessalonica 
and of the University of Athens, has done precisely this, namely, the 
presentation, in a comprehensive way, of the liturgical theology of the 
Eastern Church. To be sure, the author is eager to inform his readers, 
from the very beginning, that his intention is not to present any critical 
analysis of the works on Orthodox Liturgical Theology which till now 
have been published. He wants rather to present a systematic synopsis 
of the teaching of the Orthodox Church concerning the Eucharist, that 
is to say, the already expressed ecclesiastical interpretation of this Sac- 
rament. In other words, Professor Siotis bases his research on purely 
Patristic grounds and on the genuine roots of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. This approach has far reaching effects indeed, because the author 
proceeds to the study of the Sacrament on the Orthodox ecclesiological 
presupposition, through which the understanding of our Liturgical 
Theology is magnified. Consequently, Ecclesiology and Liturgical The- 
ology form an inseparable structure of the Orthodox Theology, an 
“existential” united reality in which one lives his Orthodox faith and 
at the same time participates in the joys of liturgical experience. 


Thus Professor Siotis’ first task is to demonstrate the close rela- 
tionship and cross-reference of the essence of the Sacrament with the 
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“hypostasis,” the essence of the Church. He rightly points to the fact, 
therefore, that the fundamental meaning of the Church lies precisely 
in the unity of the faithful through their communion in Christ. But 
through the Sacrament of the Eucharist this unity and communion be- 
comes more substantial, more spiritual, more complete. This is why 
the Eucharist is the center of the Church and the more positive ex- 
pression of the unity of the Church. The criterion, consequently, of 
the ecclesiological reality is neither the objective number of the par- 
ticipants nor their synaxis in the church, but more concretely the onto- 
logical communion of the faithful with Christ attained through the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. Moreover, through this communion in 
Christ, the ontological relationship and affiliation with the faithful 
is reached. Thus the mystical body of Christ, the Church, is consti- 
tuted and “the blood of Christ circulates in all the members of His 
mystical body, viz., His Church.” So far so good. Professor Siotis 
does not stop here. He rightly observes that for the Greek Fathers, 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist has also a profound soteriological mean- 
ing. Eucharist for them is the lowest step of God's condescension 
which is needed for the completion of man’s salvation. In other words, 
for them, the Sacrament of the Eucharist is an extension and a pro- 
longation and the substantial projection of the mystery of redemption 
towards mankind. From this presupposition naturally springs the pre- 
cise relation of the Sacrament with the Incarnation of the Divine Logos. 
For the Greek Fathers the establishment of the Sacrament, and more 
explicitly, the presence of the Lord in it, formed the main purpose of 
Christ’s incarnation. This is why, for them, the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist is considered the recapitulation of the divine Economy in 
Christ, from the moment of His incarnation till the Final Judgment. 
More specifically, however, the Sacrament of the Eucharist is the Sac- 
rament through which the Incarnate Logos of God, being received by 
the faithful, acts and fulfills the redemption through each of the faith- 
ful, and their resurrection in the eternal life. Thus the anthropological 
perspective of the Eucharist comes into the picture, and united with 
the theological interpretation forms the stratum and the basis upon 
which the salvation of the man is fulfilled. In other words, for the 
Greek Fathers, in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, the integral com- 
munion of both the divine and human natures of Christ takes place, 
the faithful receive the whole person of Christ, the incarnate, crucified, 
resurrected and ascended Lord. We become, thus, one body (sysso- 
mos) and one blood (synaimos) with Christ according to St. Cyrill of 
Jerusalem’s expression, while death and corruption are banished (St. 
Irinaios). The image of God in us is restored and our nature is elevated 
and exalted into a divine “hypostasis.” 
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This is the general view of the Orthodox ecclesiastical thought 
concerning the Sacrament of the Eucharist which is presented and ex- 
pounded by Professor Siotis creatively and constructively. But this 
task does not remain passive. He is eager to discuss the problematic 
aspects of certain points as, for instance, the celebrated “‘eschatologi- 
cal” interpretation of Eucharist. According to the Orthodox interpre- 
tation of the Sacrament, the Eucharist should be understood and lived 
as the praxis of the sanctification of the world by the Church, and not 
as a certain condition of the Kingdom of God. In other words, through 
the Eucharist, neither the Kingdom of God is transferred to the faith- 
ful, nor the faithful are transposed to that Kingdom; but rather through 
the transfusion of the incorruptible nature of the Theanthropos the 
incorruptibility of the human nature is attained, through which we 
enter into the Kingdom of God. 


With pleasure the reviewer also acknowledges the fact that the 
author with ease and precision discusses the participation of all the 
Holy Trinity in the Sacrament (which he rightly accepts) and the 
change of the elements of bread and wine into the very Body and the 
very Blood of Christ. He refers to the patristic terminology “metavoli” 
(metapoiesis, etc.) but is careful to note (rightly, we think) that the 
Orthodox view at this point is a stance of reverence which does not 
lead to scholastic interpretations, but confronts the question with the 
faith of the redeemed. Therefore, he stresses the fact that the way 
of the change is unintelligible in reality, a fact which should be always 
remembered by both Orthodox and non-Orthodox theologians. 


Professor Siotis’ contribution to the Liturgical Theology of the 
Church is indeed significant. A New Testament scholar himself, he 
combines not only genuine knowledge of the New Testament sources, 
but in addition a vast knowledge of the Patristic material, which he 
uses pertinently and successfully. His references to the Fathers and to 
other ecclesiastical writers are many and well documented. But Prof. 
Siotis does not write a “dry” account of patristic references. Nor does 
he present a superficial discussion. He seems to live the liturgical life 
of the Church. A brilliant scholar but at the same time a pious Ortho- 
dox, Professor Siotis has proven to us, not only through his excellent 
writing but at the same time with his own liturgical praxis, that indeed 
Church and Eucharist are organically and ontologically united in the 
plane of existential reality, which is so richly lived in the liturgical 
scope of the Orthodox Church. 


GEorGE S. BEBIS 
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CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS, Byzantine Sacred Art. Institute for 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 113 Gilbert Rd., Belmont 78, 
Mass., 1957. Pp. ix +111, and 11 illustrations. $3.00. 


Wide interest has been manifest of late in Byzantine art, and the 
appearance of this compact book will certainly be welcomed. This work 
will guide and enlighten those who have this interest and will lead 
those who thirst for the spiritual values of Byzantine art to its essence, 


and will generally dispel any ignorance and misconception that exist 
today concerning this sacred art. 


Constantine Cavarnos makes available to English readers for the 
first time selected writings of Fotis Kontoglous, eminent artist and 
writer, a devout Greek Orthodox who has dedicated his life to the Holy 
Tradition of Byzantine Iconography and has become the leading figure 
in the revival of this art in Greece. 


Cavarnos painstakingly gathered, compiled and translated various 
articles and excerpts of Kontoglous on Byzantine art and tradition that 
were scattered throughout numerous newspapers, encyclopedias, peri- 
odicals and books. As a result, the reader will find between two covers 
such varied yet related subjects as: Ancient Greece and Byzantium, 
Byzantine Iconography, Byzantine Art in Yugoslavia, Byzantine Ico- 
nography during the Turkish Rule, Iconography of the Pantocrator, 
Architecture, Hymnody , Select Statements on the Appreciation of 
Byzantine Art, and others. 


Dr. Cavarnos has contributed a preface, introduction, footnotes, 
list of illustrations and an index of names. 


In the preface, Mr. Cavarnos gives us a concise picture of Konto- 
glous, his studies and searchings in Europe, his discovery of the treas- 
ures of Byzantine art and tradition in his native country, his subsequent 
accomplishments as a church decorator and iconographer, and achieve- 
ments as an author. Cavarnos indicates also how the present book 
came into being, its premises, aim and general nature. 


In the introduction he clearly presents Kontoglous’ views and beliefs 
on Byzantine Art and Iconography, spiritual and physical beauty, secu- 
lar, humanistic art and sacred, traditional art, a comparison between 
Byzantine Art and Western Renaissance Art, the nature of the iconog- 
rapher and aids on the appreciation of Byzantine art. 


Dr. Cavarnos’ translation is not only competent but fully faithful 
in rendering Kontoglous’ captivating and vigorous style. 
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The approach of this book is unique in our time of esthetic evalua- 
tion and archaeological description, in that it is a spiritual approach 
to a spiritual subject. The outer aspect of Byzantine art is not de- 
scribed at the expense of its inner essence as often as is the case. It 
successfully takes one to its spiritual essence. However, the historical 
aspect is not ignored, but is well woven in the text as a necessary 
element. 


Fine illustrations of Byzantine art, which are closely related to the 
text, enhance the book. These are of outstanding Byzantine churches, 
mosaics, and paintings, including some from Kontoglous’ own hand. 


The writings of Kontoglous presented in this volume stress the 
general essence of the liturgic arts of Iconography, Architecture, Hymn- 
ody and Music as a whole and their inter-relatedness. Thus, Konto- 
glous writes: “The character of the Gospels has been faithfully im- 
printed upon the works of Orthodox iconography, hymnody, and music, 
which were made by Byzantium.” Again, “All the Byzantine fine arts 
are really one and the same in their essence: all express the same thing, 
they differ only in the means that each employs and the sense to which 
it appeals.” And again, “All the works of Byzantine Art — discourses, 
hymns, icons, architecture, and so on — are aids for understanding and 
remembering the word of God.” 


One of this book’s virtues is that it impresses upon the reader that 
Byzantine art is not “quaint Archaeology,” but is alive and valid today 
and has “eternal value, like Christianity, which its expresses. And just 
as the religion of Christ has been, is, and shall always be the truth 
for the human soul and heart, so also is Byzantine art... . Byzantine 
art does not grow old; it is always new, like the religion of Christ.” 


Kontoglous astutely relates Byzantine art to modern art, asserting 
that “ all the ‘trends’ and searchings of modern had been actualized 
centuries ago by this Eastern art, and not experimentally and cerebrally, 
as happens in the case of today’s ‘modern’ artist, but naturally and 
truly, as the expression of deep spiritual life. That is why Byzantine 
art is eternal; that is why it is universal.” 


Byzantine art has been accused of being fixed, rigid, and of im- 
posing too many restrictions on the artist. Kontoglous capably clears 
up this miconception and makes some revealing statements concerning 
evolution of art, tradition, and freedom of the artist which deserve 
careful consideration. He answers the first by indication that “Byzan- 
tine iconography does not remain fixed but changes from artist to artist 
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and from epoch to epoch. But not in the way certain artists understand 
change.” He points out this evolution is not ‘‘a random flight from what 
existed before, and the making of arbitrary and improvised things,” 
but “‘a natural . . . variation of a form. . . developed by many artists 

. in such a manner that the organic unity between the new variant 
and the permanent type of this form is not broken up, but its inner 
and outer character preserved. . . ."" He adds “only very naive persons 
call this copying.” Thus, ‘the new forms simply emerge out of the 
old in a natural and unforced way.” For the artist to remain within 
the scope of this form to the contrary does not limit, states Kontoglous, 
but gives him freedom and his work intensity, ‘“for unfettered by any 
necessity to invent a new type, he can devote himself completely to the 
task of execution.” 


This book is recommended to all who are interested in religious art 
and especially to those who are interested in Byzantine Orthodox Arts. 
The layman, the artist, critic and historian will find much of value in 
this volume. To those that belong to the Orthodox Faith, whether 
clergy or lay, this book, Byzantine Sacred Art by Constantine Cavarnos, 
is a veritable beacon of light that will help guide them through the sea 
of today’s anti-spiritual religious art to an understanding, seeking, 
and expression of genuine Orthodox art. 


DEMETRIOS DUKAS 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, Hellenism: The History of Civilization. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xv 
and 272. 


It has been rightly said that Dr. Toynbee “has more facts at his 
command and a wider vision” of world history than any other person 
alive. This, perhaps, leads him to form, but also to formalize general 
rules of history, which he tries to verify in the historical development 
of different peoples at different stages. Thus, he interprets dissimilar 
situations according to his 4 priori rules because he believes that all 
civilizations pass through similar transitions and “have been and are 
and will continue to be contemporaneous with one another.” Of course, 
the correctness of this tenet is very debatable, as well as the correctness 
of his general system of “organizing history in a pattern.” Often his 
“rules” are based only on unwarranted assumptions, on superficial 
similarities, on the comparison of non-essential elements and negligence 
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of the really essential ones, even on his own sweeping generalizations 
and bold historical synchronizations. 


This is exemplified in his recent book, Hellenism: The History of 
Civilization, which, in fact, is a condensed application on Hellas of his 
historical theories more widely expounded and applied in his monu- 
mental work, A Study of History. 


As a “history” this book tries to maintain a chronological sequence 
from the beginning to the end, but very often the order is violently 
disturbed by mixing events of different time and place levels; thus, 
their following and understanding become difficult even to the expert. 
This is, especially, done not for the main events but for some unim- 
portant and secondary details, which, however, assume disproportion- 
ally great importance at the expense of the really important ones. 
And as very often Dr. Toynbee is inclined to make sweeping general- 
izations, it becomes very dangerous when these generalizations are based 
only upon such particular and trifling cases. 


Though this book purports to be “the history of a civilization” 
(i.e. the history of Hellenic civilization), it neither defines that civiliza- 
tion nor exposes it historically or otherwise. What we generally mean 
by the term “civilization” is a non-existent, or at the best, a very vague 
and sparingly appearing material in this book, which is much more, 
even mainly, concerned with the general history of Hellas than with 
its cultural history. Dr. Toynbee, the eminent historian, is so much 
absorbed with the Hellenic historical events as such and as compared 
with “‘similar’’ world historical events that he almost ignores not only 
the essence of Hellenic civilization, but even its mere appearance, 
growth, and evolution as a distinct historical fact. Thus, if one reads 
the book in order to find an exposition or explanation of the historical 
phenomenon termed “Hellenic civilization” or a new interpretation 
and appreciation of it, he will be greatly disappointed. Some cultural 
samples — and these not the most characteristic ones — scattered here 
and there in the book cannot quench the reader’s desire of knowing, 
appreciating, and re-evaluating the Hellenic civilization. 


This book, then, is a concise exposition of the long history of the 
Hellenic world in frequent comparison with, and projection into, “sim- 
ilar” situations in other peoples and times. This practice is not un- 
familiar to Dr. Toynbee, who has admirably accomplished this feat 
on a much greater scale for all the history of mankind in his monu- 
mental work, A Study of History. In fact, what appears in his 
Hellenism is not much more than an anthology and a compilation of 
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some of the parts concerning Hellas from his earlier work. One may | 
even say that what D. C. Somervell did by abridging Toynbee’s ten ’ 
volume A Study of History in two volumes, Dr. Toynbee himself has 
done by collecting, organizing, and abridging in his Hellenism those 
parts from A Study of History concerning the Hellenic world. His basic 
ideas about the Hellenic world are the same in both books and are ex. 
pressed in the same way so much, so as to use the same words, terms, 
sentences, and sequence of thought in both works. 


This may prove the rigid consistency of Dr. Toynbee in applying 


. . . . . . ' . | 
his views to his major as well as to his minor works; | « from a his- 


torian, above consistency in preconceived opinions, tenaci:. .» the facts 
is much more expected. And this principle is not alwxys followed 
by the author of Hellenism. We have already noticed some of this 
general misconceptions and omissions. There are many more specific 
points, some of which may be cited: 


By the terms “Hellas,” “Hellenism,” “Hellenic world,” or “Hellenic 
society” Dr. Toynbee means not only Greece, the ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion, and Greek world and society respectively, but also all the peoples 
and civilizations of antiquity who were influenced, in one way or 
another, by the Greek ideas and practices from 1200 B.c. to 600 A.D. 
This may be true prima facie, but certainly there were many and basic 
differences between the Greeks proper and their own civilization on 
the one hand and the other peoples and their civilization on the other 
hand. These differences, however, are not presented by Dr. Toynbee. 
For instance, between Greeks and Romans there are basic differences 
in character, life, ways and means, ends and ideals, and, consequently, 
between their cultures and civilizations. Their characterization as iden- 
tical is, at the least, misleading. And, of course, many more differences 
existed between the Greeks and the other ancient peoples, even though 
the latter were at some time “Hellenized.” 


It is very debatable to state sweepingly that the true religion in 
Greece was alone the cult of city-State or that the cult of Emperor was 
the religion of the Roman Empire. The results of the serious research 
of many scholars in the last fifty years in the field of Greek and Roman 
religions are altogether neglected and overlooked by the author. 


It is, also, debatable whether the rise of the Greek city-state is due 
only to the fight of the “lowland” people against the “highland” 
people and to the victory of the former over the latter. Many other 
contributing reasons, political, social, and cultural, are ignored and not 
mentioned. On the other hand, the city-state with its man worship is 
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not the only Hellenic contribution to the world — a contribution which 
is, however, vividly decried by Dr. Toynbee as one of the main reasons 
not only of the collapse of the Hellenic world but also of the deteriora- 
tion of mankind in general, and for this reason is vigorously exorcised 
by him as a real curse from which modern mankind should be protected. 
The Hellenic world created, also, culture and civilization as exempli- 
fied in literature, art, and philosophy — things which are almost com- 
pletely ignored by Dr. Toynbee. 


There are many other points of the weak and superficial treatment 
of Hellenic history and civilization: the uncritical and obsolete treat- 
ment of the Athenian empire, of the status of women, of Sparta as a 
“democracy,” and others. There are even some elementary mistakes, 
which, however, may be mere /apsus calami, that crept into the book 
through haste or inadvertency: Peisistratus’ son who was expelled from 
Athens in 510 B.c. was not Hipparchus (p. 76) but Hippias; the leader 
of the Thirty Tyrants was not Callias (p. 115) but Critias; (inciden- 
tally, Callias is rightly identified in the index, p. 264, as an ‘Athenian 
negotiator of Atheno-Persian peace settlement,” but the reference here 
to p. 115 is, of course, wrong); the Athenian democracy was restored 
and the Thirty Tyrants were overthrown not in 399 B.c. (p. 116) but 
in 403 B.C. 


However, this book, in spite of all its historical misconceptions, 
misinterpretations, and omissions and in spite of its dangerous and 
faulty generalizations, is, indeed, very stimulating and very rewarding 
to the critical reader. The author sheds a new light on the Hellenic 
world focused through a different angle. Yet, this book should be read 
with caution and discretion. 


The eclectic and limited bibliography at the end of the book is 
helpful, but it could lead the reader to adopt views not in accordance 
with Dr. Toynbee’s observations and conclusions. 


Costas M. PRroussis 


JOHN KARMIRES, ‘H °Exxinowoloyia 106 Meydiov Baotieiov (The 
Ecclesiology of St. Basil the Great.) A reprint from the Annual 
of the School of Theology of the University of Athens, Athens, 
1958. Pp. 41. 


It has been an uncontested principle in the course of the history 
of dogma that in general a thorough discussion of a specific doctrine 
in the ancient Church would come up only when someone has attacked 
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its validity or has been led to its misinterpretation. This rule applies 
fittingly, one might say, in the case of the ecclesiology of the ancient 
Church. For the earlier Christians the Church was indeed an existential 
reality, whose essence and mission have not been overtaken by the con- 


temporary absurdities of those times, and whose presence in the world — 


has become a historical fact which needed neither prolific expositions 
nor dogmatic treatises. It is obvious, therefore, that the scholar who 
wants to form a corpus of thought concerning the ecclesiology of the 
early Church has to scrutinize with extreme patience the original sources 
in order to satisfy his ‘‘scientific’’ pursuit. This is the case with the 
ecclesiology of St. Basil the Great, one of the staunchest and most dili- 
gent theologians of the Early Church, whose wide scope of theological 
interest is well known to all Church historians. Nonetheless, Professor 
Karmires, who teaches systematic Theology at the School of Theology 
of the University of Athens, through painstaking investigation of the 
primary sources has offered to us a remarkable synthesis of St. Basil’s 
ecclesiology with the assurance of an experienced scholar and the fierce 
faith of the Orthodox theologian. 


Professor Karmires is careful to note that St. Basil has not handed 
down to us any specific definition on the essence and the nature of the 
Church. This, of course, we think, is a right step toward an objective 


study of the material at his disposal and it clears up the atmosphere | 


from any misunderstanding. Because, as the author correctly observes, 
the Church is actually a “‘mysterium’”’ which human reason cannot define 
in casual human terms. He is ready, however, to prove that St. Basil 
follows the Pauline interpretation, in characterizing the essence of the 
Church as the ‘Body of Christ,” whose head is Christ and whose mem- 
bers are all the Christians. Naturally, this dogmatical basis of St. Basil's 
ecclesiology is of paramount importance in the history of doctrine since 
precisely by standing on this concrete Biblical basis, St. Basil was able 
to direct the defense and the offense of Orthodox Theology against 
the heresies of his times. Thus he writes to the Italians and Gauls 
(Letter 92) that all the heretics and the schismatics should put an end 
to their teachings and “‘may henceforth become subject to the authority 
of the Church, that the body of Christ, having returned to unity in all 
its parts, may be made perfect. . . ."" Obvious here is the identification 
of the body of the Church with the mystical body of Christ. Moreover, 
for St. Basil the Church is the Bride of the Christ, the Vine of Christ, 
the House of God, whereas the Christians are the sons of this Bride, the 
branches of the Vine, the servants of divergent callings in this House. 
Absolute unity, therefore, harmony, substantial concurrence, combined 
with mutual love are for St. Basil not simply a superficial modus vivendi 
of loose and external structure of the Christian ecclesia, but ontological 
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reality based on pure Biblical substratum lived through history and 
explained with the interpretative typology of the Eastern tradition. 


This is why St. Basil writes with unequivocal conviction that “all 
the rest of the Church, which from one end to the other has received 
the Gospel, abides by the sound and unchanged doctrine,” the doctrine 
of the Trinity, upon which the unity of the Church is tested and pro- 
claimed. Indeed, for St. Basil the unity of the Church is intrinsically 
bound up with the dogmatical unity as such. He rightly, then, points 
out that we are “. . . always same by the grace of God... . Our Creed 
is not one at Seleucia, and another at Constantinople, and another at 
Zela, and at Lampsacus another, and different at Rome; and our Creed 
that is now in circulation is not different from our former Creeds, but 
is always one and the same. For, as we have received it from the Lord, 
so we do baptize; as we baptize, so do we believe; as we believe, so 
we also pronounce the doxology, neither separating the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and Son, nor placing Him before the Father, nor say- 
ing that the Spirit is older than the Son, as the tongues of blasphemers 
contrive.” (Ibid.) Needless to say, St. Basil emphasizes the liturgical 
character of the unity of the Church. He categorically states that ‘‘out- 
side the divine court (i.e. the Church) the Lord should not be wor- 
shiped, but in it . ..”’ because the true “worship is not that which takes 
place outside the Church, but that which is performed in the court of 
God.” (Ad Psalm. 28, 1) Therefore “the prayers should be offered in 
the middle of Jerusalem, i.e. the Church of God.” (Ad Ps. 115, 5) 
Ecclesia, liturgy, dogma have for St. Basil equal standing and are inter- 
preted by this great Father through the unity of his profound thought 
and the unity of his own experience. For him “compartments” of 
theological disciplines did not have any fundamental value. Theory 
and praxis, teaching and worship are one for the great theologian who 
lived all the drama of the tearing of the seamless Robe of the Lord. 
This is why the ecclesiology of St. Basil is examined here by Professor 
Karmires in the totality of his thinking and in the spectrum of his 
whole theological structure. But Professor Karmires does not stop here. 
He discusses the pre-existence of the Church as it is interpreted by St. 
Basil (which of course had been already taught by Clement of Rome, 
Justin, Hermas, Origen). He discusses also quite extensively and par- 
ticularly, the conception of tradition, which contributes greatly toward 
the understanding of the ecclesiology of St. Basil, as well as his con- 
ceptions concerning the relation of Church and State. On this point 
St. Basil is ready to accept a kind of mutual recognition of each other's 
reality, a co-existence and co-operation in their tasks and destinies 
respectively. The Church, however, should be awakened to confront 
any interference of the State in the internal affairs of the Church, es- 
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pecially in the lofty field of dogmatical theology. St. Basil’s life has 
been, indeed, a practical verification of this wise and firm stance. 


Professor Karmires has developed a special talent in expounding 
the dogmatical teachings of the Fathers of the Church. He studies 
them profoundly and then brings them in the foreground in order to 
present them as they are and what they really have taught. Though 
he discusses them lucidly, he wants to let them speak for themselves 
through their own writings, through their own thoughts. His method- 
ology is indeed realistic and constructive. Professor Karmires’ intel- 
lectual brilliance, systematic efficiency, and industrious productivity lie 
precisely in his ability to offer the message of the Fathers of the Church, 
and the essence, in general, of the Orthodox dogmatical teaching, with 
clarity, calmness, ar.’ opjectivity. He is unquestionably a master in his 
field. His reconstruction of St. Basil’s ecclesiology is a proof that Pro- 
fessor Karmires is an experienced and consummate translator of the 
Greek Fathers’ dogmatic thought which in the present small, but com- 
prehensive volume, is depicted with the mystical authority of the old 
and the simple freshness of the always young and new, positive char- 
acteristics of the Orthodox theology. 


GeEorGE S. BEBIS 
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F. VAN DER MEER and CHRISTINE MOHRMANN, A¢las of the 
Early Christian W orld. Translated and edited by Mary F. Hedlund 
and H. H. Rowley. London and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 216; 42 maps; 620 ill. $15.00. 


This magnificent volume is much more than an atlas. It is a monu- 
mental, vivid survey of the first six centuries of the Christian era and 
would form a valuable companion volume to D. Talbot Rice’s The 
Beginnings of Christian Art (Abingdon Press, 1957). The forty-two 
maps in color are gathered in the front of the book for easy reference 
and are invaluable for a geographical knowledge of the early Chris- 
tian Church. 


The main text principally serves to outline and explain the 620 
beautiful reproductions that form the real basis of this volume. One 
of the excellent features of this volume is the use of translations from 
pagan and early Christian writers themselves as commentary on the 
plates. The book is divided into three principal chapters. I: “The 
Church of the Martyrs A.D. 50-313”; II: “The Church of the Empire 
A.D. 313-600"; and III: “The Fathers of the Church and Early Chris- 
tian Literature.” 


The cooperation of four scholars in the publication of this volume 
makes it truly an international work. The magnificent plates illustrate 
all kinds of aspects of early Christian life ranging from portraits of 
Christ, Baptism, Eucharist, Burial, Church architecture to the most 
important centers in early Christianity as well as the most important 
people. 


The plates, the maps, and the commentary provide a triple source 
of edification and delight for the reader. ‘The authors can safely claim 
that in its scope and quality this magnificent collection of illustrations 
is unique.” (Foreward by H. H. Rowley) We must agree whole- 
heartedly. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
97 
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STEVEN RUNCIMAN, Byzantine Civilization. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1958. Second Printing. Paper-bound. Pp. 255. $1.35. 


Steven Runciman’s Byzantine Civilization, first published in 1933, 
is probably the first volume of its kind to be now made available to 
the general public in convenient, handsome paperback form. It is a 
striking sign that the civilization of Byzantium is slowly being recog- 
nized as being of prime historical and cultural importance. Steven 
Runciman, a world renowned Byzantine scholar, has been a principal 
figure in resuscitating a general interest in the Byzantine world and 
asserting the historical significance of Byzantine civilization for the 
general reader, making every effort to demonstrate clearly and concisely 
to the English reader an unprejudiced, unbiased picture of one of the 
world’s truly great cultural heritages. 


In this compact book of twelve interesting and highly lucid chap- 
ters, Runciman covers with amazing deftness such topics as “The 
Foundation of Constantinople,” “Historical Outline’ (of Byzantine 
history), “The Imperial Constitution and the Reign of Law,” “The 
Administration,” “Religion and the Church,” “The Army: the Navy: 
the Diplomatic Service,” “Commerce,” “Town and Country Life,” 
“Education and Learning,” “Byzantine Literature,’ “Byzantine Art,” 
and “Byzantium and the Neighboring World.” There are also a list 
of Roman Emperors from Constantine I to Constantine XI, a biblio- 
graphical note, and notes to each chapter. 


It can truly be said of this fine book that it gets at the essence of 
the Byzantine achievement and portrays vividly the heart and soul of 
the Byzantine world to the general reader. This is not a history book 
nor a dry chronicling of events but rather a brilliant assessment of the 
cultural achievements of the Byzantine Empire. In Runciman’s own 
words Byzantium “... had left a glorious legacy in learning and in 
art; it had raised whole countries from barbarism and had given refine- 
ment to others; its strength and its intelligence for centuries had been 
the protection of Christendom. For eleven centuries Constantinople 
had been the centre of the world of light.’” The fall of Constantinople 
on May 29, 1453 is called a tragedy by Runciman, a tragedy which 
entailed finality. ‘The quick brilliance, the interest and aestheticism 
of the Greek, the proud stability and the administrative competence 
of the Roman, the transcendental intensity of the Christian from the 
East, welded together into a fluid sensitive mass, were put now to 
sleep.” (p. 240) 


With these words on the concluding page of his book Runciman 
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brilliantly summarizes his own brilliant evaluation of a brilliant and 
unique civilization. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


FRANCIS DVORNIK, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and 
the Legend of the Apostle Andrew. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies IV). 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 342. $6.00. 


This book by one of the world’s leading Byzantinists, Professor 
Dvornik of Harvard’s Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion, is an exhaustive historical study of the idea of apostolicity in 
Byzantium and what Dvornik considers to be the legend of the Apostle 
Andrew in connection with Constantinople. This book was written in 
an attempt to clarify the Byzantine policy of adaptation of political 
administrative forms to ecclesiastical administrative forms and to show 
how the West in effect forced the East to adopt the argument of 
apostolicity as a counter claim to the West’s demands for submission 
and primacy on the basis of St. Peter’s apostolicity in Rome. 


Father Dvornik’s book is much too fully worked out to be fairly 
discussed in any great detail in such a brief review as this but some 
major points of the book should be noted. The story of the foundation 
of Constantinople by Andrew, Dvornik admits, could very well have 
originated at the end of the third or fourth century. However, though 
this was possible, on the basis of historical and philological evidence, 
there is no indication that it was so formulated at such an early date. 
No one in the Byzantine world saw the need for an argument from 
apostolic foundation for the ecclesiastical organization. It was not 
until the sixth and seventh centuries that the need was seen for such 
an argument on a major scale and the first codification of the legend 
of Andrew’s founding of the see of Byzantium can be safely and con- 
servatively dated toward the close of the seventh and the first half of 
the eighth centuries. This, of course, does not preclude the existence 
of an oral tradition or even of an earlier written tradition. Dvornik 
maintains that every condition for an Andrew tradition existed from 
the time of Constantius at the latest. This acceptance by both East and 
West was made plausible by the belief that Andrew preached the Chris- 
tian Gospel in Scythia and Achaia and certainly Thrace and Byzantium 
appeared to be the obvious connections between his missionary work 
in these two regions. 
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Dvornik cogently demonstrates that the Byzantines were much 
longer influenced by the principles of adaptation of the political ad- 
ministrative forms of the Roman Empire to ecclesiastical organization 
than were the Westerners, that this was indeed a principle of the early 
Christian Church and not an unusual innovation. East and West were 
early developing in different directions, using different arguments at 
different times. 


It was later that Rome tried to counter the claims of Constantinople 
to apostolic foundations, thus reversing her own previous position. In 
Dvornik’s own concluding words: 


“In reflecting on this change of attitude on the part of the West 
toward Byzantine claims regarding the apostolic character of the see 
of Constantinople, it is a great temptation to conclude these considera- 
tions with the remark: Difficile est saturam non scribere. There is, 
however, nothing satirical in the history of this dispute. From begin- 
ning to end this argument over two principles of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization — that of apostolicity and that of adaptation to the political 
organization of the Empire — was conducted earnestly and passionately. 
The lack of understanding of the first and the overemphasizing of the 
second on the part of the Byzantines induced the Romans to deny to 
Constantinople that second rank in Church organization which it right- 
fully claimed. Similarly, Rome was prevented from recognizing early 
enough the change in Byzantium that favored the apostolic principle in 
Church organization. Thus it was that this dispute contributed so con- 
siderably toward intensifying the misunderstanding between West and 
East; a misunderstanding that, together with other factors, led to the 
schism so fateful for the history of Christianity.” (pp. 298-299) 


This study of the role of the importance of apostolicity in East-West 
relations is a major contribution to historical and theological scholar- 
ship. The twenty-six page bibliography at the end of this volume adds 
to the extreme usefulness of this very important book. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


HANS VON CAMPENHAUSEN, The Fathers of the Greek Church. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. 
Pp. 170. $3.95. 


There has been a crying need for a general book on the Greek 
Church Fathers uncluttered by ponderous notes and scholarly jargon 
but one which would give the English reader an opportunity to get a 
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general picture and estimate of some of the most important of the 
Greek Church Fathers. Pantheon Books has done the general reading 
public an excellent service by providing a thoroughly readable English 
translation by Stanley Godman of Hans von Campenhausen’s German 
text, which was published in Stuttgart in 1955. 


Justin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea, Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Synesius of Cyrene, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
are represented each by a chapter. All are presented vividly and 
interestingly. 


The avowed intentions of this work are historical and not apolo- 
getic. It was the idea of the author to present these writers and think- 
ers, all of whom wrote in Greek, in the light in which they saw them- 
selves: their personalities, their intellectual aims and achievements 
within the proper context of their own times. Consequently, the ap- 
proach here is not one limited to a kind of patristic literary history 
but an approach which clearly demonstrates that these men thought of 
themselves as exponents of divine truth, which it was their duty to 
preserve in the local churches and preach to the world in general. 
“They expressly rejected literary and academic ambitions — such at 
least were not their main interests in life. They thought of themselves 
as the authorized teachers of the Church, as Christian philosophers, as 
trained, enlightened interpreters of the Bible, which contains God's 
saving revelation.” (p. 10) There is another comment from our au- 
thor’s introduction that is well worth quoting: ‘There can be no doubt 
that the combination of the Christian and classical inheritance which is 
the foundation of Western civilization was first created and established 
by the Fathers of the Church. They meditated on the problem contained 
in this double legacy and attempted to find a fundamental theological 
solution. They were not, however, concerned with the much-discussed 
problem of the adaptation and preservation of the classical tradition: 
they were concerned with the absolute truth which they found in the 
Bible and in the tradition of the Church.” (p. 10) These words, I 
think, admirably provide a general frame of reference for the impor- 
tance and achievement of the Fathers of the Church, the Greek Fathers 
in particular. Of course, only a small number of Fathers are included 
in this handy volume and even some of these are no longer acknowl- 
edged as Fathers but the book presents representative figures and their 
work. The Fathers are no longer self-appointed or God-appointed wit- 
nesses of Christian revelation; they assume the witnesses of an earlier, 
apostolic age. It was the express desire of these men to serve their 
Church as free, responsible human agents by the composition of 
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treatises and interpretations which were polemical and apologetic in 
nature, devotional, systematic or even historical in form. 


These are the men who are represented by selection in this book. 
They speak for themselves through the author's reconstruction and 
evaluation of their achievement. 


This volume is an excellent general introduction to what to most 
people is the arcane subject of patristics or patrology. No longer arcane, 
it now becomes vivid and fascinating in this tome. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


RAYMOND ETTELDORF, The Catholic Church in the Middle East. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 184, $3.75. 


This compact little volume reflects contemporary interest in all 
things pertaining to the Middle East, including the status of the Chris- 
tian religion in this crucial area of the world. It is of no small im- 
portance that the author of this book is a “committed person,” a Roman 
Catholic priest with a special interest in the so-called Oriental churches 
and one who himself traveled to the Middle East, making as strong 
an effort as possible to evaluate the current status and condition of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Middle East. Where possible the 
author visited Catholic communities first hand and lived with Middle 
East Catholics for as long as time would permit. Consequently, it is 
no surprise that this book is primarily concerned with an evaluation 
of the Catholic situation in Jordan, Israel, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey. In fact, these are titles of the first eight chapters of 
the book, whereas the ninth, entitled “The Middle East: Background 
of Ideas,” attempts to summarize Communism in the Middle East, the 
idealogical and real ‘walls of Islam,” and Protestantism. Conspicuously 
missing is any detailed discussion of the tremendous role that the 
Eastern Orthodox played and continue to play in the Christian Middle 
East. 


Msgr. Etteldorf has written a simple book with simple conclusions. 
Everywhere he visited in the Middle East he saw the Catholic faith 
strong (where it existed in any numbers), he saw (one almost might 
say naively) the possibility of more converts to Roman Catholicism if 
only there were somehow more native Catholic priests with more schools 
and more churches, and because Mohammedan law makes it extremely 
difficult (not to say dangerous) for a Moslem to become a Christian, 
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Msgr. Etteldorf sees fertile ground among non-Catholic Christians. 
This is an attitude which is characteristic of the Roman Catholic Church 
and one which the Eastern Orthodox Church has deplored and con- 
tinues to deplore, especially since the Middle East is an area of vital 
concern to Eastern Christianity. 


Certainly the reader must acknowledge with admiration the philan- 
thropic gestures of the Roman Catholic Church to Moslem, non- 
Catholic Christian, and Roman Catholic alike, where these gestures 
have been and are examples of true Christian charity, but we must not 
be misled into believing that the Middle East is or should be a strong- 
hold of Roman Catholicism. Minority rights should be protected and 
better relations with the Arabs would probably be more likely with 
attempts to understand the Arab psychology on his own cultural and 
religious terms rather than by imposition from without or proselytizing 
from within. 


The Catholic Church in the Middle East is a fascinating book, 
simply and clearly written. It affords the reader a convenient compen- 
dium of information about Catholics in the Middle East. This is ob- 
viously not a book that gives any idea of Christianity in the Middle 
East (particularly Eastern Orthodox Christianity) as a whole. Its Ro- 
man Catholic orientation makes it useful only as a source of informa- 
tion for or about that faith and serves as a warning for those of other 
Christian faiths who have a vital interest in the future of the Middle 
East. 

JOHN E. REXINE 


D. TALBOT RICE, The Beginnings of Christian Art. Nashville and 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. Frontispiece, 3 color plates, 72 
black and white photographs, 22 line drawings. Pp. 223. $7.95. 


This compact volume by the Watson-Gordon Professor of the his- 
tory of art at Edinburgh University, D. Talbot Rice, is a commendable 
introduction to the beginnings of Christian art. Rice’s survey of Chris- 
tian art carries the reader from the primitive foundations through the 
early mediaeval period and has the distinction of paying special atten- 
tion to the development, history, and influence of Byzantine art down 
to the sixteenth century of our era. 


This book is divided into five large parts, which include a total of 
sixteen chapters. Each part is conveniently preceded by a general out- 
line of its contents. Part I on “The Foundations” includes a discussion, 
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under specific chapter headings, of the picturesque style, the expres- 
sionist style, and the neo-Attic style, which are the general categories 
into which Mr. Rice divides Christian art. Part II, ‘““The First Flower- 
ing,” includes a detailed discussion of early Christian art in Rome and 
the rest of Italy, Constantinople and the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Eighth Century in the East, and problems in chronology. Part III, 
“Developments in the West,” is an informative survey of painting in 
Italy from the Eighth to the Twelfth centuries as well as a survey of 
the art north of the Alps up to the Twelfth century and a chapter on 
early Christian art in Britain. Part IV, “The Second Flowering in the 
East,” returns to Byzantium for the story of Byzantine art in the Ninth, 
Tenth, and Eleventh centuries, Twelfth century Eastern art, and Byzan- 
tine art in the Eleventh and Twelfth centuries. The last part, Part V, 
is entitled “Later Byzantine Art,” and includes a survey of painting 
in the Balkans from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth centuries, later 
Byzantine painting in Greece, and panel painting in the Byzantine 
world. 


The approach in this book is the art-historical approach with some 
limited aesthetic appreciation and evaluation. The main concern is 
with the history of painting and mosaics, sculpture, architecture, and 
other art areas, though occasionally mentioned, are not included be- 
cause they are readily available in separate treatises as special subjects. 


The particular merit of this book is that it calls the attention of 
the reader to an area in Christian art which, though quite important 
for the development of subsequent Christian art and in itself, is often 
neglected in the West, and that is the Byzantine world and the part 
played by Constantinople. The unique continuity of this Byzantine 
Christian art from the early Fourth to the Fifteenth century is vividly 
portrayed and the significance of this achievement (accomplished no- 
where else in the Christian world) is carefully noted. 


Interesting, too, is the comparison in aesthetic terms made between 
the treasures and outlooks of the Eastern and Western Christian 
worlds: “In the one area(i.e., the Byzantine) ecclesiastic form pet- 
meated every facet of life; in the other (i.e., the Western) the panoply 
of a worldly, battle-loving emperor was hallowed in the service of the 
faith. We see here the very features which distinguish western from 
castern Christianity to the present time. In the East the spiritual world 
exists and flourishes in its own right, and is something distinct from 
the world of everyday. In the West mundane forms dominate even in 
spiritual affairs, and the two are closely knit together.” (p. 125) 
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The survey of Christian art, both Eastern and Western, is a valuable 
contribution to the art-historical literature of the English-speaking and 
English-reading world. Incorporating discussions of the most recent 
art-historical theories, scholarship, and art discoveries, Professor Rice 
has presented for the general reader a competent, well-documented, 
clearly written, and profusely illustrated volume, which will challenge 
the reader to review his Christian art history, develop his aesthetic and 
historic sense, as well as introduce him to areas of Christian art with 
which he should be familiar but probably is not. Professor Rice’s book 
fills the need for a book on Christian art with a much needed and fair 
“total” Christian orientation. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


BALMER H. KELLY, Editor, The Layman’s Bible Commentary: Intro- 
duction to the Bible, Vol. 1; Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Vol. XIV. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1959, Pp. 171 
and 176. $2.00 each. 


The above volumes are two of a 25-volume series which has been 
carefully designed to meet the need for a Bible study tool in layman's 
language. Within its pages the meaning of the Holy Scripture is 
opened up, passage by passage, in informative terms. 


All space in the LBC volumes is used for thorough exposition. The 
editors and authors are outstanding interpreters of the Old and New 
Testaments, chosen for their ability to write within the layman’s grasp. 
(Note: opposite the title page is a complete listing of volumes and 
writers. ) 

In the LBC, technical terms are avoided (including Greek and 
Hebrew words), and every effort is bent toward making this commen- 
tary useful to the greatest number of students and teachers. 


Many lay men and women will find the LBC volumes useful for 
personal and family study of the Bible. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary is published in Canada by the 
Ryerson Press of Toronto, and throughout the British Commonwealth 
by SCM Press of London. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


LEROY H. APPLETON and STEPHEN BRIDGES, Symbolism in 
Liturgical Art. Introduction by Maurice Lavanoux. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959. Pp. 120. $3.50. 


This practical handbook illustrates and explains the 134 symbols 
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commonly employed in Christian religious art and liturgical practice. 
Each drawing is based on a study of the many uses in art of the symbol 
it represents; it is not a reproduction of any one use but a careful ren- 
dering of the essential elements of the symbol. The brief, incisive text 
explains the origin and meaning of each symbol and relates it to ap- 
propriate passages in the Scriptures and in the Patristic writings. Where 
there is any significant difference in the wording of the texts, both the 
King James and the Douai Versions are cited. 


The symbols are arranged in dictionary order, from A to X, for 
ready reference. The Index includes full cross-references. 


Artists, architects and designers, as well as students and teachers 
of religion, will find this clear and authoritative handbook invaluable. 


LeRoy H. Appleton is an artist and typographer, the author of 
Indian Art of the Americas (Scribner's, 1950); Stephen Bridges is a 
designer of stained glass and a lifelong student of liturgical practice. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


LOUIS LINN and LEO SCHWARZ, Psychiatry and Religious Ex- 
perience. New York: Random House, 1958. Pp. 307. 


Psychiatry and Religious Experience is one of those rare books which 
can be recommended to the beginner in the field of pastoral psychology 
as well as to the more advanced. On the one hand, it treats a sufficient 
variety of problem areas to give the student a panoramic view of the 
needs pastoral psychology is trying to meet. Yet the authors speak so 
convincingly and substantiate their conclusions with such sound evi- 
dence and scholarly research that the book has value for any reader. 
Some of the areas which Linn and Schwarz (a medical doctor and a 
chaplain) deal with, for example, are “The Domains of Psychiatry 
and Religion,” ‘Religious Development in Childhood,” “Religious 
Conflict and Values in Adolescence,” “The Basic Principles of Reli- 
gious Counseling,” “Religion in Sex and Marriage,” ‘Understanding 
Illness,” “Facing Bereavement,” “Religion and the Aging,” and 
others. 


One unique feature of this book is that it clearly shows the limita- 
tions of psychiatry and religion respectively when either one ignores the 
other. The underlying theme of the book is that all knowledge comes 
from God and is good and should be used to meet human need. If 
man’s happiness and salvation are the highest goals in life, why limit 
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the approach to them by seeking them just through “science” or just 
through “religion”? This is what the authors imply by the spirit of 
their book. And their point is very well made as they show through 
plenty of clinical examples the success made by the cooperative team- 


work of psychiatry and religion in meeting and solving everyday 
problems. 


Linn and Schwarz, themselves well-trained in the art of counseling, 
reveal deep insight into the cause and solution of many human prob- 
lems. Whether they are speaking of problems in sex and marriage or 
those in adolescence or those in bereavement they display masterful and 
skillful interpretations and illustrate whatever they say with case 
histories. 


One conceivable criticism of Psychiatry and Religious Experience 
is the fact that no discrimination is made in the type of religious ex- 
perience or religious leader being referred to. Yet this makes a book of 
this nature flexible where it might have been rigid; useful to many 
where it might have had very little appeal to as many groups as it does 
had it been more specific. 


No book that deals with as many problems as does Linn and 
Schwarz’s could really treat each one thoroughly. Volumes have been 
devoted to any one of the topics included therein. Yet the concisely 
dealt with subjects are handled adequately enough to make this a good 
textbook in the field of pastoral psychology. An excellent bibliography 
of both psychological and religious classics at the end of the book 
offers a satisfying supplement to each chapter. Surely, Psychiatry and 
Religious Experience will serve as a wonderful guide in counseling 
in the library of every clergyman. 


ALEXANDER VERONIS 


HENRY J. CADBURY, The Book of Acts in History. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1955. Pp. 170. 


In this book, an eminent professor emeritus of Harvard University 
brings to focus the epoch in which the Christian Church was estab- 
lished. It is an attempt to present the circumstances, the intellectual 
and cultural climate in which the apostles and mainly the Apostle 
Paul worked for the realization of the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth. It discusses customs, traditions, legends, and philosophical trends 
as they become evident through the Book of Acts. This “earliest little 
essay of Church history is one of the most interesting and important 
narratives ever written,” the author declares. It is a continuous account 
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of the Christian movement by a medical doctor who is also the author 
of the Third Gospel. 


Cadbury divides his book into five chapters, each one dealing with 
subjects related to the Christian beginnings. In the first he presents in 
a general way the place that the Book of Acts occupies in history. He 
examines the non-Biblical sources to confirm the data of the Acts. In- 
cluded are the validity of the account of Artemis’ Temple in Ephesus, 
the position that the Jews occupied in the Roman Empire, the oriental 
features of Greco-Roman civilization, etc. A syncretism in religion, 
culture, and civilization was a characteristic of the historical setting of 
the Christian beginnings. ‘Such a world needed a universal religion.” 


In the following two chapters the author presents the Book of Acts 
within the context of the Greek and Roman world. He deals with the 
language of the book in relation to contemporary Greek. A comparison 
is made between theological and other terms of the Acts and equivalent 
terms found in contemporary secular authors. Such terms as orothesia 
skolekobrotos, grammateus, etc., are discussed. The author's purpose 
is to show that the author of the Acts breathed the same air as his con- 
temporaries. Of course, the Greek cultural background covers a larger 
area with which Cadbury deals. 


The Roman background includes legal matters and matters of civi- 
lization, such as citizenship, names, roads, citizenship by emancipation, 
citizens of colonies and the Roman way of handling them, the position 
of the colonies in the Roman Empire, etc. 


In regards to the Jewish background, the author says that the Book 
of Acts is a source of knowledge not only of Judaism in Palestine but 
of the Judaism of the Diaspora as well. Synagogues, Semitism, anti- 
Semitism, influence of foreign traditions upon the Jews, change of 
names — information about all these can be found in the Book of 
Acts. Briefly Cadbury indicates that Luke displays in the Acts con- 
vincing evidence of his knowledge of the Jewish environment of the 
early Church. 


Cadbury presents data from canonical and non-canonical sources 
about the Church in the various provinces of the Roman Empire. He 
believes that the Christian environment is the innermost circle out of 
which comes the Book of Acts. In the last chapter Cadbury deals with 
the history of the Book of Acts in itself: how it came to be written, its 
relation to the Gospel of Luke, canonicity, its relations with Paul's 
letters, etc. 
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The general motive of the author is apologetic. Cadbury tries to 
confirm the reliability of the Book of Acts in relation to its Greek, 
Roman, Jewish and early Christian background. The understanding 
of all this is important for an understanding of the history of the 
Early Church in Acts. To do this one needs to have a knowledge of 
the historic and cultural situation which surrounds the Book of Acts. 


REv. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


LIONEL S. THORNTON, Christ and the Church. Westminster (Eng- 
land): Dacre Press, 1956. Pp. 151. 


This book is the third part of a work on “The Form of the Servant.” 
The author begins with the assumption that the doctrine of the Church 
is of vital significance and not merely a corollary of the Christian faith. 
If we believe in Christ we must believe in the Church, for Christ’s 
message to man is embodied in it. 


As in the case with other authors, Thornton traces the origin of 
the Christian Ecclesia back to the Old Testament. He tries to prove 
the unity of the Revelation, the Old Covenant made between God and 
man through Abraham and Moses, and the New, concluded between 
God and man in Christ. The Church is the New Israel, which is a con- 
tinuation of the Old Israel whose special call is traced back by way of 
David and Moses to Abraham. The New Israel marks the culmination 
of the Messianic expectations. 


A basic conception of the author is that Christ and the Church con- 
stitute a single divine-human mystery. This mystery is understood only 
“by paying careful attention to the forms and modes in which and 
through which it is unfolded in scripture.” Hence he examines the 
various analogies and unities that are found in both the Old and the 
New Testaments. Thornton presents the analogies and the relation- 
ships between the old creation of the Old Testament with the new 
creation of the New Testament manifested in Christ; the Old Adam 
and the New Adam; the transfiguration of Christ in analogy to the life 
of the Church and so forth. 


The author is obscure at points. It seems to me that though he might 
be original and probably a pioneer in such an approach to this impor- 
tant subject, he tends to overdraw analogies between Old and New 
Testament events, events which might be simply historical or circum- 
stantial without any real significance for the New Testament. 


Rev. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 
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Philosophical Library, 1959). 

REV. DR. JOHN S. ROMANIDES, the recently appointed Editor of 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, is professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School and the 
author of a book in Greek entitled Original Sin. 

ALEXANDER VERONIS, a graduate of the Holy Cross Orthodox 
Theological School, is specializing in pastoral psychology at the 
Koston University School of Theology. 
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